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NO.  2:^ 


MOOR    HENS    AND    NEST, 


NO  doubt  the 
birds  repre- 
sented in  our  en- 
graving are  fam- 
iliar to  many  of 
the  boys  who  en- 
gage in  the  hunt- 
ing sport.  The 
species  are  numer- 
ous and  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Be- 
sides the  name 
given  at  the  head 
of  the  article, 
those  birds  are  al- 
so known  as  water- 
hens  and  galli- 
nules.  They  gen- 
erally inhabit 
shallow  ponds, 
and  prefer  those 
containing  a 
growth  of  rushes 
and  reeds,  among 
which  they  build 
their  nests  and 
obtain  the  most 
of  their  food. 

The  gallinule 
is  about  one  foot 
long,  and  has  a 
short  tail.  Its 
general  color  is 
deep  olive  brown 
im  the  upper  parts 
blackish  gray  be- 
n(>ath  with  the 
ridges  of  the  wuig 
white.  It  has  a 
p<'culi!ir    iiciddiiig 


motion  of  the 
head  while  swim- 
ming, and  when 
walking  frequent- 
ly jerks  the  tail 
in  a  strange  man- 
ner. The  flesh 
of  this  bird  is 
well  flavored,  and 
in  many  i)laces  is 
considered  a  great 
delicacy. 

The  moor-hen 
builds  its  nest  in 
a  very  ingenious 
manner  among 
the  stumps  and 
reeds  of  the  pond 
it  inhabits.  It 
selects  the  rushes 
that  are  most 
firmly  rooted  and 
then  interweaves 
these  with  other 
green  or  even  dry 
reeds  until  a  veiy 
Compact  and  eom- 
parLitively  strong 
nest  is  built  suf- 
ficiently elevated 
to  prevent  the 
water  from  reach- 
ing the  eggs. 

When  pursued 
this  bird  some- 
times seeks  safety 
inflight,  but  more 
freiiu(Mitly  by  hid- 
ing among  the 
grasses  near 
where  it  lives. 
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AN   OPEN  LKTTER. 


'T^HERE  is  a  youth  in  whose  welfare  I  take  great  interest,  who 
-*•  has  written  to  me  lately  respecting  his  position  and  his 
feelings.  He  is  an  apprentice  and  is  learning  a  trade,  and,  by  an 
arrangement  with  his  employer,  he  is  permitted  each  day  to 
attend  school  for  a  short  time  to  study  certain  branches  which  he 
wishes  to  master.  For  the  time  thus  si)ent  a  portion  of  his 
wages  is  deducted. 

As  I  desire  to  give  him  some  counsel  upon  the  subject  of  his 
letter,  it  has  struck  me  that  it  might  not  be  improper  to  send 
it  through  the  columns  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  and 
perhaps  it  might  be  of  interest  to  others  also. 

He  writes: 

"I  think  the  best  training  I  could  receive,  in  regard  to  keep- 
ing myself  I  am  having  now.  In  the  summer  I  started  in 
with  wages  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  week.  I  had  jilenty 
to  get  along  with  then,  and  I  never  thought  of  saving  any  por- 
tion of  it  to  pay  my  school  bill  with.  Not  until  school  started 
did  I  think  to  save  for  this  purpose;  and,  after  reckoning  it  up, 
I  discovered  that  I  must  save  a  dollar  in  cash  each  week. 
This  I  resolved  to  do,  and  arranged  with  my  employer  to  keep 
back  a  dollar  in  cash  each  week  and  to  let  me  have  the  ten  dol- 
lars for  schooling  at  one  time.  This  left  me  a  dollar  in  orders 
and  fifteen  cents  in  cash  (minus  the  time  I  am  docked)  and  I 
have  done  a  great  deal  better  than  I  expected.  At  first  it 
seemed  rather  hard,  for  I  had  some  extra  expenses  to  meet; 
but  after  saving  I  was  able  to  pay  up  and  yet  keep  out  of  debt. 
I  am  very  glad  that  I  am  in  my  present  position,  and  would 
not  have  it  otherwise  if  I  could.  A  while  ago  fifteen  cents 
would  slip  through  my  fingers,  and  I  would  not  know  where  it 
went  to;  but  now  it  is  quite  different.  I  look  at  it  in  this  light; 
if  I  learn  to  take  care  of  a  little,  I  will  learn  to  take  care  of 
more. ' ' 

One  of  the  best  lessons,  in  temporal  matters,  which  boys 
and  girls,  and  men  and  women  can  learn,  is  to  know  the  value 
of  money — that  is,  to  know  the  labor  it  costs  to  earn  it,  and  to 
know  how  to  spend  it  so  as  to  bring  the  best  results.  Men  and 
women  who  grow  up  without  this  knowledge  are  to  be  pitied. 

I  say,  therefore,  to  my  young  correspondent,  that  I  agree 
with  you  in  thinking  you  are  in  a  good  position  now  to  gain 
experience  which  will  be  of  value  to  j'ou.  You  are  learning 
economy,  and  such  training  is  worth  more  to  you  than  big 
wages  would  be. 

You  appear  to  be  pleased  that  you  are  able  to  meet  your 
extra  expenses  and  yet  keep  out  of  debt. 

This  is  the  right  feeling. 

3Iake  it  a  rule  of  your  life  to  never  run  in  debt.  Always 
keep  your  wants  within  the  bounds  of  your  means. 

There  may  be  many  times  in  your  life  when  you  will  see 
something  that  would  be  very  desirable  and  useful  to  you 
if  you  owned  it,  but  you  cannot  purchase  it  without  borrowing 
or  getting  credit  for  the  amoimt. 

Resist  the  temptation  to  borrow  or  buy  on  credit;  but  go 
without  it  until  you  can  pay  for  it.  No  one  should  contract  a 
debt  unless  he  has  means  to  pay  it  when  called  upon.  The 
neglect  of  this  rule  has  brought  serious  trouble  and  unhappi- 
noss  on  man}'  a  soul. 

No  matter  how  small  your  wages  or  income  may  be  never 
spend  it  all.  Save  some  portion  of  it.  But  you  may  think 
your  wages  so  small  that  you  need  them  all,  and  you  may  con- 
clude to  put  off  saving  until  you  can  earn  more. 

This  would  be  a  mistake.  You  will  find  your  wants  increase 
as  your  wages  increase.  Let  the  habit  of  economizing  be 
formed  to  begin  with. 

3Iake  it  an  inflexible  rule,  that  you  will  not  spend  all  }-ou 
earn;  and  if  you  are  firm  and  determined  in  this,  you  will  find 
it  an  easy  matter. 


In  adopting  this  rule  you  need  not  be  stingy  or  selfish.  If 
you  are  careful  with  your  means  you  will  always  be  able  to  pay 
your  tithing,  and  to  respond  to  calls  for  help  which  are  fre- 
quently made,  and  if  called  to  go  on  a  mission  you  will  have 
something  with  which  to  help  yourself  To  a  person  of  the 
right  spirit,  it  is  very  humiliating  not  to  be  able  to  do  these 
things. 

Our  Redeemer,  in  speaking  upon  earthly  substance,  said: 

"If  therefore  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  the  unrighteous 
mammon,  who  will  commit  to  your  trust  the  true  riches?" 

Yet  no  one  should  set  his  heart  upon  wealth,  or  make  that 
the  object  of  his  life.  He  .should  hold  all  that  he  has  subject 
to  the  dictation  of  the  Lord  for  the  doing  of  His  will  upon  the 
earth. 

The  Lord  says: 

"And  if  ye  seek  the  riches  which  it  is  the  will  of  the  Father 
to  give  unto  you,  ye  shall  be  the  richest  of  all  people,  for  ye 
shall  have  the  riches  of  eternity;  and  it  must  needs  be  that  the 
riches  of  the  earth  are  mine  to  give;  but  beware  of  pride,  lest 
ye  become  as  the  Nephites  of  old." 

I  heard  the  Prophet  Joseph  say  that  he  knew  where  there 
was  any  quantity  of  gold,  and  the  Latter-day  Saints  would 
have  all  they  could  desire  whenever  the  time  should  come  that 
they  would  not  covet  it,  but  use  it  as  the  Lord  should  direct. 

Some  j'oung  men,  in  their  desire  to  make  a  good  appearance, 
spend  much  of  their  earnings  in  dress.  This  would  not  be  a 
wise  course  for  you  to  take.  Be  cleanly  and  neat  in  your  per- 
son and  dress;  but  suppose  your  clothes  are  plain  or  somewhat 
worn,  who  will  think  any  worse  of  you  for  that? 

Sensible  people  will  form  their  estimate  of  you  from  your 
moral  qualities  and  your  conduct  as  a  Latter-day  Saint,  and 
not  from  the  clothes  you  wear.  If  j'ou  live  so  as  to  have  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  and  His  blessing  upon  you,  then  you  will 
have  true  friends,  though  in  your  desire  to  live  within  your 
means,  your  dress  may  be  a  little  shabby. 

To  show  you  how  little  impression  dress  makes  upon  people, 
let  me  ask  you  if  j-ou  can  remember  the  kind  of  clothes  any 
friend  of  yours  wore  last  year  or  the  year  before? 

Do  you  think  about  that?  Certainly  not.  You  remember 
his  good  qualities,  but  you  do  not  think  about  the  kind  of  coat, 
or  boots  or  neck -tie  he  wore. 

You  will  find  it  a  greater  satisfaction  to  have  a  httle  means 
saved  that  you  can  control  and  have  increase  in  your  hands, 
than  to  spend  all  your  earnings  in  dress  or  in  any  gratification 
of  i^ersonal  vanity.  I  have  known  young  men  who  had  a  great 
desire  to  have  a  character  for  generosity,  and  they  were  called 
generous,  good  fellows;  but  too  frequently  their  generosity  was 
at  other  people's  expense.  They  were  careless  as  to  where 
the  mone.v  came  from  if  they  could  only  get  it,  and  this  they 
would  do  by  borrowing.  Such  a  course  always  results  in  unhap- 
piness,  and  I  hope  you  will  avoid  it. 

I  hope  you  will  remember  what  I  say,  for  I  know,  if  you 
carry  out  this  counsel,  it  will  be  profitable  to  you. 

The  Editor. 


All  men  that  have  rambled  after  happiness  have  fiiiled; 
neither  learning,  nor  fame,  nor  wealth,  nor  pleasure,  taken 
separately  or  jointlj',  could  ever  give  it,  without  acting  up  to 
the  bight  and  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  getting  a  right 
set  of  jirinciples  for  thought  and  practice;  amongst  which  may 
be  reckoned  the  love  of  justice,  temperance,  fortitude  and  ben- 
evolence. 


^ 
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THE   RESURRECTION. 


THE  DEATH  AND  RESURRECTION  OF  CHRLST. 


BY  ELDER  TnOJlAS  W.    BROOKBANK. 


]X^  {Continued  from  page  334.) 

'T^HREE  different  infidel  theories  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
■^  are  affirmed,  and  severally  maintained  by  authors  of  consid- 
erable repute.  It  would  be  more  consistent  with  truth,  how- 
ever, to  style  these  "theories"  simply  objections  to  His  resur- 
rection in  any  sense. 

Their  substance  is  embodied  in  the  following  propositions: 

1. — Jesus  was  not  really  dead  when  taken  from  the  cross 
and  entombed;  His  subsequent  recovery  from  the  "swoon" 
into  which  He  had  fallen  was  adioitly  seized  upon  as  the 
foundation  for  His  alleged  resurrection. 

-. — His  post-resurrectional  appearances  to  His  disciples  were 
wholly  spiritual  or  aparitioual. 

3. — The  matter  may  be  explained  by  supposing  a  case  of 
mistaken  identity. 

Ihese  three  objections  constitute  the  main  strength  of  the 
infidel  position.  In  considering  them  no  attempt  will  be  made 
to  enter  into  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  their  merits.  The 
purpose  is  simply  to  give  some  reason  for  the  fiiith  which  we 
profess  in  Christ's  literal  bodily  resurrection;  and  to  show  how 
irrational  and  absurd  are  the  infidel  allegations  and  assump- 
tions which  negative  the  doctrine.  The  accomplishment  of 
this  task  reiiuires  the  production  of  the  scriptural  evidences  of 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection;  and  also  an  examination  of 
the  foundation  of  the  infidel  objections.  The  objections  will 
be  considered  first.  At  the  outset  we  are  confronted  with  the 
question  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  which  infidelity  denies. 

What,  then,  are  the  rational  evidences  in  proof  of  Christ  s 
death? 

If  Jesus  died  not  as  scripture  represents,  then,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  uninfluential  fisherman,  he  "has  Succeeded 
in  foisting  upon  the  whole  of  Christendom  the  most  glaring 
and  impious  imposture  that  was  ever  conceived  or  perpetrated 
on  earth.  But  to  effect  this  there  must  have  been  collusion 
or  connivance  at  the  fraud,  also,  on  the  part  of  many  if  not 
all  of  the  ijarties  who  were  in  any  manner  directly  connected 
with  the  transaction.  Not  only,  then,  were  Jesus  and  the  dis- 
ciples guilty,  but  the  angel  who  announced  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion to  his  sorrowing  friends  must  have  falsified  facts  know- 
ingly by  converting  the  simple  occurrence  of  a  recovery  from 
a  swoon,  or  .something  of  the  like  nature,  into  a  veritable 
revivification  of  a  dead  body. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  too,  which  inspired  the  apostles  with  coiu'- 
age  to  brave  every  danger,  and  with  power  to  preach  Jesus 
and  Him  crucified  and  risen  again,  was  an  active  participator 
in  the  fraud.  Then,  the  Almighty  and  all  the  other  heavenly 
personages  who  in  any  manner  assisted  in  establishing  or  in 
maintaining  Christ's  character  as  an  exalted  example  of  truth, 
purity  and  holiness,  aided  in  the  consummation  of  the  sinful 
plot. 

Were  these  facts  true,  and  they  must  be  if  Jesus  died  not, 
they  would  argue  illy  for  the  alleged  intelligence,  sagacity  and 
morality  of  mankind  in  general,  and  for  the  supposed  high 
character  of  celestial  beings  in  particular. 

Still  further,  we  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  rescue  the 
name  of  Pilate  and  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  together  with  the 
Pharisees,  from  a  more  loathsome  infamy  than  now  attaches 


to  them  if  it  could  be  made  manifest  that  they  allowed  the  ter- 
rible drama  which  they  inaugurated  with  such  fiendish  malig- 
nity to  terminate  in  a^finalemoxe  despicable  than  the  beginning 
was  atrocious. 

But  the  death  of  Jesus  is  a  stern,  undeniable  fact.  The 
Pharisees,  whom  He  so  often  reproved,  and  whose  evil  deeds 
He  so  faithfully  exposed,  became  His  unrelenting  enemies. 
They  planned  with  unremitting  zeal,  and  labored  with  cease- 
less assiduity,  to  destroy  Him.  They  dragged  Him  before  the 
governor  on  false  charges.  They  suborned  witnesses,  who 
testified  falsely  against  Him.  They  forced  an  unwilling  judge, 
by  their  clamorous  importunity,  to  issue  an  infamous  decree  of 
death.  The  deed  was  executed  while  their  hate  and  infernal 
malignity  were  at  the  highest  pitch,  and,  under  all  of  these 
circumstances,  to  assume  that  they  were  inattentive  to  the  full 
satisfiiction  of  the  death  warrant  is  absurd. 

The  execution,  too,  was  performed  in  the  most  public  man- 
ner, and  in  the  place  usually  selected  for  inflicting  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  upon  common  malefactors.  Nothing  was 
done  in  a  corner,  and  if  the  Pharisees  and  soldiery  were  duped 
as  to  the  reality  of  Christ's  death,  the  fact  is  far  more  aston- 
ishing than  that  the  disciples  could  be  deceived  as  to  the  gen- 
uineness of  His  resurrection;  since  the  death  scene  was  enacted 
under  the  Pharisees"  direct  personal  notice.  They  also  had 
every  facility  for  assuring-  themselves  that  Jesus  was  dead. 
His  person  was  in  their  possession  until  they  chose  to  sur- 
render it  only  upon  the  strongest  evidence  of  death. 

The  crucifixion  was  wholly  supervised  by  the  Savior's  ene- 
mies, who  constituted  a  blood-thirsty  horde  of  fanatical  zealots_ 
The  lynch  law  of  the  present  is  just  as  apt  to  fail  of  accom- 
plishing its  purpose,  allowing  no  official  interference,  as  the 
Pharisaical  mob  was  likely  to  stop  short  of  the  death  of  its 
hated  victim,  for  whose  blood  it  clamored,  and  for  the  shedding 
of  which  it  was  organized.  But,  further,  mobocratic  law  is 
now  generally  dealt  out  hastily,  often  with  great  precipitation, 
in  order  that  its  executors  may  better  secure  their  own  safety; 
hence,  the  intended  victim  has  some  chance  of  escaping  death, 
and  often  does.  In  the  case  of  Jesus,  however,  these  condi- 
tions were  exactly  reversed .  The  mob  had  the  sanction  and 
support  of  the  government;  and  there  was  leisure  to  attend  to 
the  bloody  deed.  In  the  whole  narrative  of  Christ's  death 
there  is  not  a  single  indication  of  botched  work  ou  account  of 
haste  or  fear. 

The  Roman  power  supplied  every  means  which  the  venge- 
ful Pharisees  desired  or  demanded.  Her  soldiers  accompanied 
the  Savior  to  the  scene  of  His  death,  and  "sitting  down  they 
watched  Him  there''  in  His  agony;  thus  encouraging  foes  and 
intimidating  friends. 

{To  be  Coiitinutil. ] 


PLE.iStRE  OF  I.MPARTING  HapPINE-SS. — It  is  this  desire  of 
the  haj)piness  of  those  whom  we  love  which  gives  to  the  emotion 
of  love  itself  its  princijial  delight,  by  affording  to  us  constant 
means  of  gratification.  He  who  truly  wishes  the  happiness 
of  any  one,  cannot  be  long  without  discovering  some  mode  of 
contributing  to  it.  Re  ison  itself,  with  all  its  light,  is  not  so 
rapid  in  discoveries  of  this  sort  as  simple  aff'ection,  which  sees 
means  of  hajipincss,  and  of  important  hapiMiie.ss,  where  rea.son 
scarcely  could  think  that  any  happiness  was  to  be  found,  and 
has  already  by  many  kind  offices,  produced  the  happiness  of 
hours  before  reason  could  have  suspected  that  means  so  slight 
could  have  given  even  a  moment's  pleasure. 


^ 
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FOR  OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


QUARRELING. 


The  practice  of  contending  with  each  other  in 
a  disagreeable  manner  has  become  a  habit  with 
many  people. 

Thej^  even  seem  to  take  a  delight  in  so  doing. 
But  it  is  a  very  unpleasant  habit  to  fall  into.  A 
quarrelsome  person  cannot  enjoy  a  great  amount 
of  happiness.  Much  of  our  pleasure  we  get  by 
associating  with  each  other,  and  if  those  associa- 
tions are  not  agreeable  there  is  not  so  much  enjoy- 
ment to  be  gained  from  them. 

It  is  most  useless  to  engage  in  quarreling.  No 
good  comes  from  such  conduct.  Those  who  quar- 
rel generally  lose  their  temjjer,  and  they  always 
feel  the  worse  for  it.  Most  quarrels  too,  are  brought 
about  by  very  simple  and  trifling  matters,  show- 
ing that  people  are  very  foolish  to  get  angry  and 
contend  with  one  another  about  such  things. 

AVhen  one  is  asked  the  reason  for  quarreling 
with  another  he  will  very  often  make  the  reply 
that  it  was  the  other  one's  fault,  or  that  the  other 
ore  began  the  quarrel.  But  the  fault  is  with  both 
parties,  for  unLss  both  are  so  disposed  no  quarrel 
would  occur.  It  always  takes  at  least  two  persons 
to  cause  a  quarrel.  Because  some  one  else  began 
is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  engage  in  a  quar- 
rel. If  M'e  take  part  in  a  quarrel  we  are  just 
as  bad  as  the  one  who  commenced  it. 

AVhen  you  are  tempted  to  quarrel  with  anyone 
just  take  a  little  time  to  think  how  foolish  it  is  to 
do  so,  and  what  evil  results  it  may  lead  to.       X. 


THE  TALKING  FACE. 


"I  didn't  say  a  single  word,"  said  Annie  Barton 
to  her  mother,  who  was  reproving  lier  for  her 
unamiable  temper. 

"I  know  you  didn't,  Annie;  but  your  face  talked." 

What  volumes  our  faces  say.  Some  speak  of 
love  and  kindness,  some  of  anger  and  hatred,  oth-- 
ers  of  pride  and  rebellion,  and  others  still  of 
selfishness. 

We  can't  help  our  faces  talking,  but  we  can 
make  them  say  pleasant  things  and  all  should  try 
to  luive  them  do  so. 


ORDER    RULE. 


Order  is  something  so  refined, 

So  beautiful  and  good, 
By  every  one,  both  old  and  young, 

It  should  be  understood. 

So  happy  its  results,  so  great 

The  lessons  which  it  teaches. 
It  saves  time,  temper,  strength  and  thought. 

And  often  hasty  speeches. 

We  little  folks,  when  we  go  home, 

From  meeting,  school  or  plaj^ 
Must  always  put  hats,  mittens,  coats 

And  over-shoes  away. 

Our  papers,  pencils,  books  and  slates. 

Must  not  be  lying  loose, 
But  always  neatly  kept  in  place 

When  they  are  not  in  use. 

If  for  our  own  we  have  no  drawer. 

No  shelf,  or  box,  or  sack, 
AVe'll  ask  our  parents  kind  and  dear. 

To  get  us  what  we  lack. 

Then  have  "a  place  for  everything. 
And  everything  kept  in  it," 

So  anything  we  want  to  use, 
AVe'll  find  in  half  a  minute. 

If  while  we're  young  attention  to 

This  order  rule  is  given, 
'Twill  help  us  all  our  lives  on  earth, 

And  afterwards  in  heaven. 

LULA. 


RULES   FOR  EMERGENCIES. 


Prof.  Wilder,  of  Cornell  University,  gives  these 
short  directions,  which  may  be  found  useful  in  sud- 
den emergencies: 

For  dust  in  the  eyes,  avoid  rubbing;  dash  cold 
water  in  them;  remove  cinders,  etc.,  with  the  round 
point  of  a  lead  pencil. 

Remove  insects  from  the  ear  by  tepid  water; 
never  put  a  hard  instrument  into  the  ear. 

If  an  artery  is  cut,  compress  it  above  the  wound; 
if  a  vain  is  cut,  compress  it  below. 

If  choked,  go  on  all  fours  and  cough. 

For  slight  burns,  dip  the  part  in  cold  water;  if 
the  skin  is  destroyed,  cover  with  varnish. 

For  apoplexy,  raise  the  head  and  body;  for  faint- 
ing, lay  the  person  fiat. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  NO.  20. 


1.  Wuo  were  the  first  Apostles  cut  off  from  the 
Church  for  their  transgression?  A.  Wm.  E. 
McLellin,  Luke  Johnson,  John  F.  Boynton  and 
Lyman  E.  Johnson. 

2.  When  were  they  excommunicated?  A.  April, 
1838. 

3.  When  were  the  corner  stones  for  the  Lord's 
House  in  Far  West  laid?  A.  On  the  4th  of  July, 
1838. 

4.  Owing  to  the  unpleasantness  occasioned  hy 
so  much  apostasy  in  Kirtland,  what  did  many  of 
the  Saints  residing  there  conclude  to  do?  A. 
To  gather  up  to  Zion. 

5.  When  did  the  first  company  leave  Kirtland, 
and  what  did  it  number?  A.  July  Gth,  1838, 
and  numbered  five  hundred  and  fifteen  Saints. 

9.  When  was  the  revelation  on  tithing  given? 
A.   On  the  8th  of  July,  1838. 

7.  In  answer  to  .Joseph's  inquiry,  what  important 
command  did  he  receive  from  the  Lord  on  the 
same  day?  A.  That  a  Conference  should  be  held 
immediately,  the  Twelve  organized,  and  men  whom 
He  named  be  appointed  in  place  of  those  who  had 
fallen;  also  that  the  Twelve  prepare  to  go  upon 
missions  the  next  Spring. 

8.  Name  the  men  who  were  thus  called  by 
revelation  to  the  Apostleship?  A.  John  Taylor, 
John  E.  Page,  Wilford  Woodruff,  and  Willard 
Richards. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHURCH  HISTORY. 


1.  After  the  trouble  at  Gallatin,  Daviess  Co , 
what  report  reached  the  brethren  at  Far  West?  2. 
On  hearing  this  report,  who  hastened  to  Gallatin 
to  see  what  could  be  done  to  prevent  the  brethren 
from  such  harsh  treatment?  3.  In  what  condition 
did  they  find  them?  4.  Upon  whom  did  Joseph 
and  the  brethren  call  the  next  day?  5.  What 
fraud  and  acts  of  lawlessness  was  this  man  guilty 
of?  G.  Had  others  of  the  mod  been  guilty  of  sim- 
ilar conduct?  7.  After  Joseph  and  the  brethren 
had  accused  him  of  his  base  conduct  what  did  he 
do  to  satisfy  them  of  his  future  conduct? 


Sc 


The  following  named  persons  have  answered 
the  questions  in  No.  20:  Henry  H.  Blood,  W.  J.  C. 
Mortimer,  Samuel  Stark,  Leone  Rogers,  Heber 
Scowcroft. 


/ 


A  SENSIBLE  DOG. 


Here  is  an  anecdote  with  a  sharp  moral,  that 
comes  to  us  all  the  way  from  Australia: 

"Sixty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  teacher  in 
Kilmalcum  parish,"  says  John  Fraser,  "I  was  using 
whisky  bitters  for  my  stomach's  sake.  One  day 
I  dipi)ed  a  piece  of  cake  in  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
dog.  He  grudgingly  ate  it,  curling  up  his  lip  to 
avoid  the  taste.  Ere  long  he  became  tipsy — he 
howled  most  piteously,  and  unnatural]}'  looked  up 
in  my  face  as  if  for  help.  He  began  to  stagger 
and  fall  like  a  drunken  man.  The  appearance  of 
his  face  and  eyes  was  extraordinarj^  He  lay  on 
the  floor  and  howled  until  the  effects  of  the  drink 
wore  off.  This  was  supreme  folly — it  was  wicked. 
The  dog  never  forgot  the  trick.  Whenever  after- 
ward I  went  to  the  press  for  the  bottle,  he  hastened 
to  the  outside  of  the  house.  One  day,  the  door 
being  shut,  he  sprang  at  one  bolt  through  a  pane 
of  glass  to  get  outside.  So  much  for  the  wisdom 
of  the  dog — infinitely  surpassing  foolish  drinking 
men." 


CONUNDRUMS. 


Why  are  bakers  very  self  denying  people?  Be- 
cause they  sell  what  they  knead  themselves. 

What  tree  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  his- 
tory?    The  date. 

"What  tune   makes  everybody  glad?     Fortune. 

When  is  the  French  nation  like  a  baby?  When 
it  is  in  arms. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  belle  and  a 
burglar?  The  Belle  carries  false  locks,  and  the 
burglar  false  keys. 

Why  is  your  shadow  like  a  false  friend?  It  fol- 
lows you  only  in  sunshine. 

AVhat  is  the  difference  between  the  cook,  and 
the  young  man  who  calls  to  see  her".'  The  one 
cooks  the  meat,  and  the  other  meets  the  cook. 


-♦*- 


The  Color  Puzzle  published  in  No.  20  is  solved 
by  filling  the  blanks  with  the  following  names  of 
colors:  Brown,  White,  Blue,  Red,  Black,  Green. 
Solutions  have  been  received  from  William  Brewer, 
llennefcr;  C.  L.  Berry,  D.  H.  Cannon,  Lizzie 
McGee,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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LBAVINO   HOME. 


BY    W.    J. 


A  RAMBLING  disposition  maydoverywellforcertain classes 
of  persons  whose  vocations  require  them  to  travel  the  most  of 
their  time,  but  it  must  be  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  to  those 
who  possess  it  to  any  great  extent,  if  their  labors  confine  them 
to  home  or  to  one  locality.  The  old  adage  says:  "A  rolling 
stone  gathere  no  moss."  True,  if  the  object  be  to  gather  moss, 
the  stone  must  be  still  to  allow  the  moss  to  adhere  to  it  and 
grow  on  it,  and  this  implies  inaction  or  dormancy  on  the  part 
of  the  stone.  Some  woidd  argue  against  this;  others  would 
urge  the  benefits  of  travel;  but  it  is  not  designed  in  this  article 
to  enter  into  a  severe  criticism  of  the  oft-quoted  and  well-meant 
adage,  but  merely  to  apply  it  to  a  roving,  unsettled  disposition 
existing  in  the  human  famil3'. 

This  wandering  disposition  is  found  to  some  extent  among 
the  sons  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  in  some  instances  they 
obtained  it  honestly,  no  doubt.  They  are  not  responsible  for 
its  existence  in  them.  But  there  are  others  who  do  not  inherit 
it.  They  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  home,  and  all  its  associations 
and  surroundings  and  labors,  till  some  roving  blade  comes 
around  and  represents  in  glowing  and  sometimes  fictitious  col- 
ors, the  wonders  of  other  peoples,  places  and  circum.stances. 
Then  dissatisfaction  is  born,  its  growth  is  rapid,  and  unless 
cheeked  by  reason,  it  soon  attains  such  enormous  proportions 
that,  in  the  light  of  it,  home  and  its  endearments  and  surround- 
ings are  as  nothing  compared  with  what  exists  elsewhere. 
When  the  young  man  has  reached  this  point,  he  is  almost  in 
the  condition  of  the  man  referred  to  by  Josh  Billings,  when  he 
says:  "When  a  man  has  reached  that  point  that  he  thinks 
nobody  can  teach  him  anything  new,  he  is  a  fool  without 
remedy" — he  is  not  easily  persuaded;  he  thinks  he  knows 
best;  but  the  "remedy"  is  frequently  found  when  he  leaves 
home  and  experiences  the  discomforts,  the  deprivations,  the 
hardships  and  the  general  rough-and-tumble  of  this  working, 
money-hunting,  selfish  and  wicked  world.  Then  perhaps,  he 
will  return  to  home  and  appreciate  it. 

In  connection  with  other  inducements  to  leave  home,  these 
are  held  out:  "good  society,  seeing  the  world,  and  7e«ni('//(/ some- 
thing," but  another  influential  one  is:  "big  wages! — j'ou  can 
make  lots  of  money  if  you  go  to  such  a  place!"  In  some 
instances  the  particular  places  recommended  are  mining  camps. 
And  what  are  the  wondrous  advantages  of  a  mining  camp?  Is 
"good  society"  one?  There  may  be  some  good  society  even  in 
a  mining  camp,  but  the  history  of  mining  camps  does  not  point 
them  out  as  the  proper  places  for  modest,  virtuous  youths  to 
go  in  search  of  good  society. 

Is  seeing  the  world  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  mining  camp? 
A  small  portion  of  the  world  can  be  seen,  of  course,  when  one 
views  a  mining  camp,  but  this  is  not  what  is  generally  under- 
stood as  "seeing  the  world." 

Are  the  "big  wages"  an  advantage?  Higher  wages  might 
be  paid  by  some  mine-owners  than  are  paid  by  the  proprietors 
of  some  other  industries;  and  they  should  pay  more;  for  miners 
expose  themselves  to  a  disease-producing  agent — they  become 
leaded.  They  may  work  a  month  and  be  sick  a  month;  and 
what  physical  or  financial  advantage  is  that  to  them?  They 
may  work  one-third  or  one-half  the  year,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  during  the  other  half  or  two-thirds;  and,  in  consequence, 
be  poorer  than  the  low-waged  men  who  stay  at  home. 

"But  they  learn  something!"  Yes,  they  do.  They  often 
learn  to  be  chewers,  smokers,  drunkards,  gamblers,  blasphemers 


and  whoremongers;  and,  in  some  instances,  this  list  of  crimes 
might  be  extended.  They  disregard  mother's  advice  and 
fiither's  counsel.  They  treat  with  indifierence  the  pleadings 
of  brothers,  sisters  and  friends.  They  become  infidel  to  the 
faith  of  their  fathers,  and  then  they  become  atheists.  They 
often  dwindle  into  reckless,  moneyless,  homeless  wanderers 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  their  lives  are  often  cut 
short  by  disease,  accident,  or  the  fatal  bullet,  and  strange 
hands  put  them  under  the  sod,  unhonored,  and  sometimes 
unknown.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  all  men  who 
devote  their  time  to  mining  are  bad,  for  among  these  are,  as 
among  all  other  classes  of  workmen,  many  noble  and  good 
men. 

And  this  is  not  the  only  avocation  which  subjects  young  men 
to  temptation  and  many  of  the  evils  of  this  world.  There  are 
many  more.  Therefore,  boys,  let  your  nde  be,  to  stay  at  home 
— to  live  in  the  influence  of  fiither  and  mother,  brothers,  sis- 
ters and  friends;  to  be  industrious  at  the  anvil,  or  the  bench, 
or  on  the  farm;  and  to  be  satisfied  with  what  may  be  termed 
moderate  or  even  small  wages,  so  long  as  you  are  preserved 
from  the  follies,  the  vices,  and  the  terrible  corruptions  which 
disgrace  and  condemn  so  many  of  our  race. 

This  is  merely  a  brief  allusion  to  such  an  important  subjecti 
but  space  precludes  more,  excepting  the  introduction  of  the 
following,  which  is  not  inajipropriate: 

"Come,  boys,  I  have  something  to  tell  you; 

Come  near,  I  would  whisper  it  low — 

You  are  thinking  of  leaving  the  homestead: 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  go. 

The  city  has  many  attractions! 

But  think  of  the  vices  and  sins; 

When  once  in  the  vortex  of  fashion, 

How  .soon  the  course  downward  begins! 

You  talk  of  the  mines  of  Australia, 

They're  wealthy  in  gold,  without  doubt, 

But,  ah!  there  Ls  gold  on  the  flirm,  boys, 

If  you'll  only  shovel  it  out. 

The  mercantile  life  is  a  hazard. 

The  goods  are  first  high,  and  then  low. 

Better  risk  the  old  farm  awhile  longer — 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  go. 

The  great  stirring  world  has  inducements, 

There  is  many  a  busy  mart. 

But  wealth  is  not  made  in  a  day,  boys, 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  start. 

The  bankers  and  brothers  are  wealth}'. 

They  take  in  their  thousands  or  so; 

Ah !  think  of  the  frauds  and  deceptions, 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  go. 

The  farm  is  the  safest  and  surest. 

The  orchards  are  loaded  to-day. 

You're  free  as  the  air  of  the  mountains. 

And  monarchs  of  all  you  survey; 

Better  stay  on  the  farm  awhile  longer. 

Though  profits  shoidd  come  rather  slow; 

Remember  you  ve  nothing  to  risk,  boys, 

Don't  be  in  a  hurrv  to  go." 


Whosoever  sincerely  endeavors  to  do  all  the  good  he  can; 
will  probably  do  much  more  than  he  imagines,  or  will  ever 
know  till  the  day  of  judgment,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  made  manifest. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE   PAST. 


BY  HENELE  PIKALE. 


( Con  tin  ued  from  page  329. ) 

ON  the  1  Itb  of  March  we  started  the  saw.  It  was  a  curios- 
ity to  the  natives.  They  had  never  seen  the  like  before  and, 
for  aught  I  know,  this  was  the  first  saw-mill  erected  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  very  Indian  who  told  Brown  he  lied  when  told 
we  were  making  something  that  would  saw  of  itself  laid  on  his 
stomach  for  two  hours  watching  the  saw  run  and  at  last  got  up 
and  said  it  was  good,  and  forthwith  wanted  to  learn  to  be  a 
sawyer. 

The  next  day  (Sunday)  we  ran  the  saw  all  day.  The  tail 
race  was  found  to  be  not  quite  deep  enough,  and  had  to 
be  dug  deeper  to  give  plenty  of  fall.  On  the  following  Sun- 
day we  hunted  gold  and  found  several  ounces,  I  finding  nearly 
two  ounces  myself  that  week. 

I  had  charge  of  some  Indians,  teaching  them  how  to  use  an 
ax  in  chopping  down  trees  for  saw  logs.  They  seemed  anxious 
to  learn  how  to  chop,  but  were  very  awkward.  Frequently 
they  would  cut  an  awful  gash  into  a  leg  or  foot.  I  often  felt 
sorry  for  them,  for  they  would  look  at  me  as  though  they 
believed  I  could  help  them  or  ease  their  pains,  or  in  some  way 
or  other  prevent  such  accidents. 

Ou  the  7th  of  April,  Stevens,  Brown  and  myself  saddled 
our  horses  and  set  out  to  go  below  to  have  a  settlement  with 
Sutter,  as  the  time  was  now  drawing  near  when  we  would  want 
to  leave  for  the  valleys  of  the  mountains.  We  also  wanted  to 
meet  with  our  brethren  at  the  mill  below,  so  as  to  be  posted 
concerning  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  journey  up  to 
Salt  Lake.  We  got  a  late  start  and  traveled  only  a  few  miles 
and  camped  in  the  mountains. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  at  the  mill  below,  where  the  boys 
were  at  work.  Here  we  learned  that  Willis  and  Hudson  had 
gone  up  the  river  with  some  of  the  boys  to  examine  closely  the 
spot  where  they  had  found  the  few  particles  of  gold  at  the  time 
they  were  returning  from  the  saw-mill  on  the  Und  of  March. 

The  next  day,  April  9th,  all  the  brethren  present  met 
together  to  talk  over  matters  and  to  make  prejiarations  fur 
going  home.  It  was  decided  that  all  be  ready  to  leave  for 
Salt  Lake  by  the  first  day  of  June,  except  eight  jjersons  who 
were  expecting  to  leave  the  next  Saturday  with  the  express  for 
the  valley.  It  was  also  decided  that  we  send  out  a  few  pio- 
neers before  that  time  to  hunt  a  new  route  across  the  mountains 
and  not  go  the  Truckee  route,  but  a  much  nearer  way  if  a  pass 
could  be  found,  and  thus  save  the  crossing  of  the  Truckee 
twenty-.seven  times,  which,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  would 
be  high,  and  very  rough  and  deep. 

Brother  Hawks,  who  was  present  and  had  been  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, stated  that  while  there  he  heard  read  an  ei)istle  sent  to 
the  Saints  in  California.  The  counsel  from  the  authorities  at 
Salt  Lake  was  for  the  boys  to  get  horses,  mules,  cattle  and 
seeds  of  all  kinds  and  come  to  Salt  Lake  as  soon  as  they 
coulJ. 

On  Tuesday  the  11th,  Stevens,  Brown  and  I  .set  out  after 
dinner  to  return  to  the  saw-mill,  with  the  view  to  turn  our 
attention  to  mining,  as  3Iarshall  had  promised  if  we  would 
return  he  would  furnish  us  as  well  as  he  could  with  ])rovisioMs 
and  tools,  and  even  a  few  Indians  to  help  us  if  we  wished,  i)ro- 
vidcd  we  would  share  with  him  part  of  what  we  found.  That 
night  we  camped  in  tlie  foot-hills  and  baked  our  bread  on  tiiin, 
flat  rocks. 


Next  morning,  while  our  horses  were  filling  up  on  the  young 
grass  we  prospected  for  gold  in  a  creek  near  by.  We  soon 
found  it  and  spent  about  two-thirds  of  the  day  gathering  it  up, 
having  nothing  but  two  small  tin  basins,  from  which  we  drank 
our  coffee,  and  our  jack-knives  to  work  with.  Between  us  we 
found  about  ten  dollars'  worth.  We  then  mounted  our  steeds 
and  set  out  to  find  Willis,  Hudson  and  party,  whom  we  knew 
were  not  fiir  ofl:'  mining.  We  struck  in  towards  the  river  and 
following  up  its  bank  we  soon  found  them.  The  company  con- 
sisted of  six  or  seven  men.  They  had  taken  out  that  day 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  the  precious 
metal. 

For  cleaning  the  gold  the  boys  used  Indian  baskets,  as  tin 
pans  were  not  to  be  had,  and  they  considered  the  baskets  were 
about  as  good  for  the  purpose.  We  camped  that  night  with 
the  boys  and  the  next  day  arrived  at  our  shanty  near  the  saw- 
mill. 

On  the  14th  we  commenced  "washing  out  the  platter,"  as 
the  Spaniards  called  it,  and  got  on  an  average  about  half  an 
ounce  each  per  day.  We  had  to  carry  the  am-iferous  sand  and 
dirt  five  or  six  hundred  yards  to  the  river  to  wash,  as  it  was 
found  in  a  dry  gulch. 

Our  gold  was  mainly  found  in  little  ravines  among  some 
flats  a  mile  or  more  below  the  saw-mill,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river. 

We  continued  our  mining  until  the  second  week  in  June. 
Our  pioneers  did  not  go  out  as  soon  as  expected,  owing  to  the 
snows  not  having  melted  in  the  mountains. 

On  the  23rd  of  April  our  little  camp  was  visited  for  the  first 
time  by  some  prospectors.  One  expressed  himself  as  being 
among  the  unfortunates  who  had  found  nothing.  By  the  10th 
of  May  so  many  people  had  come  in  that  the  bank  of  the 
river  and  many  of  the  little  luIcIks  and  ravines  wer3  lined 
with  mining  camps.  The  miners  paid  no  attention  tj  Sutter's 
and  Marshall's  claim  to  ten  siuarj  miles  of  the  land,  but  dug 
for  gold  wherever  they  pleased.  The  word  had  got  out  that 
gold  was  found  at  the  saw-mill,  and  Sam  Brannan  had  pub- 
lished in  his  i)aper,  the  Culifornia  Star,  that  gold  was  found 
in  rich  abundance  by  the  '"iMormon"  boys  ou  the  south  fork 
of  the  American  Eiver,  and  soon  all  California,  and  I  might 
say  all  the  world,  was  on  the  move  for  the  god  of  this 
world.  All  kinds  of  merchandise  went  up  to  high  prices.  An 
Indian  basket  was  worth  an  ounce  of  gold  dust,  and  a  spade  or 
shovel  would  bring  the  same  price. 

As  I  have  alluded  to  high  prices  it  may  be  interesting  to 
give  the  cost  of  a  few  articles  during  these  times;  One  pair 
of  white  shirts,  $40;  one  hickory  shirt,  $5;  one  hat,  $10;  one 
pair  of  shoes,  $14;  one  pair  of  socks,  $3;  one  fine-toothed 
comb,  $6;  one  tin  pan,  $9;  one  pound  of  butter,  $2;  one  pound 
of  onions,  $1.50;  one  barrel  of  mess  pork,  $210;  two  hundred 
pounds  of  flour,  $J50;  one  pair  of  blankets,  $24.  The  fore- 
going are  taken  from  books  said  to  be  kept  at  Sutter's  Fort. 
Labor  was  worth  $16  a  day.  The  rush  f'r  gold  was  so  great 
and  the  cost  of  labor  so  high  Sutter  and  Jlarshall  were  obliged 
to  shut  down  their  mills;  and  the  very  men  who  jumped  their 
claims  tore  down  the  mills,  appropriated  the  timbers  to  line 
shafts  and  tunnels  with  and  destroyed  their  dam.  .Vnd  for  all 
the  injury  done  them  they  never  received  compensation  to  the 
value  of  one  cent.  So  I  was  informed  by  Marshall  himself. 
( To  be  Continued  ) 


A  .M.v.v  .shoidd  never  be  ashamed  to  own  that  he  has  been  in 
the  wrong,  which  is  but  saying,  in  other  words,  that  he  is 
wiser  today  than  he  was  yesterday. 
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EDITORIAL   THOUOHTS. 


HE  liistoiy  of  Lot  illustrates  a  great  luanj'  prin- 
ciples that  we  have  tried  to  impress  upon  the 
readers  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 
As  j'ou  all  know,  Lot  was  .Vbraliam's  brother's 
son,  and  was  brought  up  by  Terah,  Abraham's 
father  and  by  Abraham.  When  Abraham  left  his 
native  land  he  took  Lot  with  him.  They  dwelt 
together  in  Canaan,  and  they  both  became  rich.  Abra- 
ham, it  is  said  was  very  rich  in  cattle,  and  silver,  and  gold. 
Lot  also  had  flocks,  and  herds,  and  tents.  Their  substance  was 
so  great  that  their  herdsmen  quarreled,  and  it  apiieared  diifi- 
cult  for  them  to  live  together.  Abraham  did  not  wish  to  ha\  c 
strife  neither  between  himself  and  Lot,  nor  between  their  herds- 
men, so  he  proposed  a  separation,  which  is  always  better  than 
to  have  quarreling  and  strife.  He  proposed  to  Lot  that  if  he 
would  take  his  choice  of  the  land  in  any  direction,  he,  Abra- 
ham, would  go  in  the  other  direction.  He  said  to  him  "If 
thou  wilt  take  the  left-hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right;  or  if 
thou  de])art  to  the  right-hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left.'' 

Lot  accepted  the  proposition,  and  betook  his  choice,  lie 
chose  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  where  the  cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  were  situated.  It  was  so  rich  and  well  watered 
that  it  was  compared  to  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Of  course, 
when  Lot  had  made  his  clioice,  .Vbraham  was  loft  to  take  such  a 
jiart  of  the  land  as  suited  him. 

If  the  transaction  is  recorded  correctl\'.  Lot  did  not  show 
that  respect  and  deference  to  his  uncle,  which,  considering  all 
the  circumstances,  he  should  have  done.  The  history  makes 
it  appear  that  he  was  .selfish.  Instead  of  saying  to  Abraham: 
"No,  I  will  not  take  my  choice;  you  are  older  than  I;  if  we 
must  separate,  I  desire  you  totake  the  first  choice;  "  he  selected 
the  part  of  the  country  which  hetlunight  was  the  richest  and 
best  and  took  up  his  abode  there. 

But  Abraham  was  comforted  by  the  Lord.  .Vftcr  Lot  had 
gone,  the  Lord  told  Abraham  to  light  up  his  eyes  and  look  in 
every  direction,  "for  all  the  land  which  thou  seest  to  thee  will 
I  give  it.  anil  to  thy  seed  forever."  He  also  told  him  that  He 
would  make  his  posterity  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  like 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  which  coidd  not  be  counted. 

If  Abraham  was  grieved  at  Lot's  selfishness  these  promises 
must  have  given  him  great  comfort. 

But  selfishness  alwav'^  defeats  itself  A  selfish  person  is 
frequently  Ijlind  to  liis  own  interest,  and  in  his  eagerness  to 
uain  his  own  end,  is  apt  to  do  the  very  thing  which  is  worst 
for  him.  A  liberal,  unselfish  person  has  great  enjoyment  in 
his  feelings  and  is  always  favored. 

If  Lot  thought  he  was  making  a  good  choice  when  he  went 
down  towards  Sodom  and  Uumorrah,  he  maile  a  greatmistake. 
It  was  a  bad  place  for  his  family  to  live;  for  the  people  of 
those  cities  were  great  sinners  and  exceedingly  wicked. 

After  Lot  went  there  some  neighboring  kings  made  war  on 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah;  and,  among  others,  they  captured  Lot 
and  carried  him  and  his  property  away.     Abraham  heard  of 
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this,  and  mustered  his  forces  ami  whipped  those  kings  in  bat- 
tle, and  freed  Lot,  and  his  women  and  property,  and  carried 
them  back  to  their  home. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst  that  Lot  had  to  contend  with. 

The  Lord  was  determined  to  destroy  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 

and  two  angels  were  sent  for  this  purpose.     They  told  Lot   of 

their  mission,  and  said  he  must  tell  all  his  family  to  get  out 

of  the  city,  for  it  was  about  to  be  destroyed. 

It  seems  that  Lot's  daughters  had  married  in  Sodom  and 
his  sons  also  had  perhaps  taken  wives  there.  When  Lot  told 
his  sons-in-law  that  disaster  and  destruction  were  about  to 
come  upon  the  city  he  seemed  to  them  as  one  that  mocked; 
they  paid  no  attention  to  him;  not  a  son  or  a  son-in-law,  or 
any  of  his  married  children  paid  any  attention  to  his  words. 
Thej"- had  no  faith  in  him  nor  in  his  religion;  they  believed 
that  which  the  people  of  Sodom  believed  and  had  become 
jiart  of  them. 

This  was  a  bad  position  for  Lot  to  be  in.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  him  to  have  lived  in  a  poorer  country,  even  if 
he  had  not  been  so  rich.  He  was  in  the  position  of  many,  who 
call  themselves  Latter-day  Saints,  who  have  gone  among 
the  Gentiles  to  live  and  whose  sons  and  daughters  have  married 
Gentiles.  He  had  brought  up  his  children  to  manhood  and 
to  womanhood;  but  now  he  was  about  to  lose  them,  for  they 
would  not  listen  to  him,  and  he  actually  did  lose  them  and  all 
his  property,  and  barely  escaped  with  his  own  life  and  two 
unmarried  daughters. 

He  was  very  reluctant  to  leave  them,  and  the  angels  had  to 
take  him  and  his  wife  and  two  daughters  by  the  hands  anl 
almost  drag  them  out  of  the  city.  They  told  them  that  they 
must  not  look  behind  them.  His  wife,  ]ioor  woman,  probably 
thinking  of  her  children  she  had  left,  looked  behind,  and  she 
was  destroyed — she  became  a  pillar  of  salt — and  Lot  and  his 
two  daughters  were  the  only  ones  of  the  family  who  es- 
caped. 

From  his  experience  we  learn  that  selfishness  does  not  jiay. 
It  led  him  into  a  snare.  We  learn  also  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  living  among  a  wicked  people  and  of  marrying 
among  those  who  are  outside  of  the  covenant. 


■Xl^E  desire  to  call  theattentionof  our  readers  to  the  "Reeol- 
»  *  lections  of  the  past, ' '  written  by  Elder  1 1 .  W.  Bigler  (whose 
Sandwich  Island  name  is  Henele  Pikale)  which  are  now  being 
published  in  our  columns.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who  worked 
at  Sutter's  mill-race,  where  gold  was  first  discovered  in  Cal- 
ifornia. His  account  of  its  discovery  is  most  interesting,  and 
will,  no  douljt,  be  read  with  great  interest  by  all. 

The  discovery  of  the  gohl  in  that  mill-race  was  api)arently 
a  trivial  thing,  but  what  a  wonderful  revolution  that  discovery 
has  effected!  It  shows  very  plainly  what  great  results  can  be 
wrought  out,  in  the  providence  of  God,  by  apparently  small 
means. 

California  was  then  a  new  and  wild  country;  but  the  news 
that  gold  had  been  found  and  could  be  had  for  digging, 
startled  the  world,  and  a  flood  of  emigration  set  in  for  the 
Pacific  coast,   which  laid  the  foundation  of  a  grand  empire. 

We,  who  dwelt  in  these  valleys  were  greatly  benefited  by 
the  passing  uf  the  emigration  across  the  plains  and  through 
Salt  Lake  A'alley.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  in  this  move- 
ment. Supplies  were  brought  to  our  doors  as  though  they 
had  rained  down  from  heaven,  and  the  numerous  wants  of  the 
people  were  abundantly  supplied,  and  in  a  way  that  was  not 
dreamed  of 
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ICE  IN  THE  ATLANTIC. 


IN  ever3-  Summer  season,  vast  sections  of  the  Arctic  ice  fielJs 
break  loose  from  their  frigid  moorings  and  course  their  way 
southward  into  the  Atlantic.  Occasionally,  when  a  favorable 
year  comes  for  this  migration,  the  drift  is  so  great  across 
the  track  of  steamshiijs  flying  between  the  northern  ports  of 
this  land  and  Europe,  that  travel  is  seriously  impeded.  In 
the  north-western  region  of  the  Atlantic  the  bergs  and  fields 
are  most  numerous;  and  here  the  flotilla  sometimes  encomj^asses 
a  ship  and  holds  her  fiist  for  several  days.  Some  of  the  bergs 
are  said  to  be  of  fresh  water  ice,  probably  of  thousands  of 
years'  formation;  their  age  being  computable  by  the  number  of 
stripes  or  belts  of  difft'rent  colors,  blue,  green,  and  brown. 
Others  present  the  appearance  of  dazzling  white  chalk-cliff's. 
All  are  of  most  fantastic  shape;  and  present  a  weird  and  beau- 
tiful spectacle  as  they  float  majestically  through  the  blue-green 
water.  '  In  1882,  many  of  the  passenger  steamships  encoun- 
tered a  vast  berg  which  bore  such  a  marvelous  resemblance  to 
an  elephant,  with  uplifted  trunk,  that  it  was  unanimously 
christened  the  "Jumbo  Iceberg."  It  passed  directly  south 
across  the  track  of  the  principal  steamship  lines,  gradually 
fading  away  as  it  encountered  the  warm  sun-lit  waves  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic,  until  at  last  it  vanished  from  sight  and 
mingled  with  its  mother  water. 

The  interesting  series  of  illustrations  upon  the  preceding 
page  portrays  various  features  of  the  drifting  pack,  as  observed 
off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Engraving  No.  1  shows  a  single  berg,  hundreds  of  feet 
high  and  one  mile  and  three  quarters  long,  pursuing  its  way 
with  such  resistless  force  that  woe  betide  any  ill-fated  vessel 
which  may  be  in  its  road. 

No.  2  represents  a  berg,  four  Inuidred  and  fifty  feet  in 
height,  leading  the  van  of  an  immense  flotilla,  in  which  is 
entangled  a  whaler. 

No.  3  gives  another  view  of  one  single  mountain  of  ice, 
more  than  two  miles  in  length  and  higher  than  many  of  the 
forest-crowned  hills  of  New  Brunswick.  A  steamship  is  lying 
by,  to  allow  the  monster  to  take  its  own  course.  No  captain 
desires  to  contest  the  right  of  way  with  one  of  these  giants. 

No.  4  rejn-esents  the  Hook  house  on  Signal  Hill,  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  above  the  harbor  of  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, which  looks  out  upon  the  ocean  and  from  which 
vessels  can  be  observed  and  signals  given  or  answered. 

No.  5  shows  a  lighthouse  on  the  coast  at  Cape  Spear,  and 
the  remains  of  an  unfortunate  vessel  stranded  there  after  a 
fatal  collision  with  the  ice  floes  just  ofi'  the  coast. 

No.  6  is  a  picture  of  the  staunch  old  South  Head  Light- 
house at  St.  John's. 

No.  7  portrays  several  mammoth  bergs  sailing  in  com- 
pany, and  viewed  with  a  telescope  from  a  point  of  observation 
on  the  coast  fifty  miles  distant.  Tiie  highest  of  these  moving 
jieaks  is  not  less  than  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  feet  tall, 
and  measures  almost  three  times  as  much  in  circumference. 

Xo.  8  illustrates  the  dissolution  of  one  of  these  monarch 
bergs.  As  the  huge  masses  float  southward,  the  water  con- 
stantly trickles  down  them  forming  little  rifts  and  channels  and 
honey  combing  them  through  and  through.  Sometimes  they 
dissolve  insensibly  into  the  warm  sea;  at  other  times  they  foun- 
der with  a  crash  and  a  tumult  grand  and  beyond  description 
terrifying  to  the  mariner  who  may  be  within  reach  of  the  sound 
or  the  wateiy  commotion. 

No.  9  conveys  a  vivid  idea  of  a  collision — one  of  the  huee 
passenger  steamships  running  full  upon  a  berg.     Fortunately 


the  prow  of  the  vessel  is  well  armored  for  just  .such  encounters; 
the  berg  is  not  of  the  largest  and  it  has  been  much  weakened 
by  basking  for  weeks  in  the  enen'ating  sunshine;  so,  this  time, 
the  steamer  is  victorious.  But  not  always  is  the  triumph 
to  the  ship  in  these  encounters.  Many  and  many  a  sad  tale  is 
told  of  noble  vessels  which  have  been  crushed  and  sunk,  with 
all  on  board,  by  the  moving  ice  mountains. 

No.  10  gives  a  panoramic  representation  of  one  stupendous 
drift  which  floated  jiast  Cape  Spear  on  its  way  to  the  IMiddle 
Atlantic.  This  field  was  more  than  thirty  miles  in  length  and 
was  out  at  sea  some  fifty  miles.  Viewed  through  the  telescope, 
it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  varied  landscape — peak  and 
valley,  rolling  hills  and  ravines;  while  it  glistened  with  pris- 
matic tints.  To  get  a  proper  idea  ot  the  magnitude  of  this 
floe,  the  reader  must  remember  that  only  one  eighth  of  an 
iceberg's  volume  shows  above  the  water  line. 

Newaygo. 


A    NOBLE   TRIUMPH. 


A  TINNIE  was  not  the  real  name  of  my  little  heroine,  but 
^^^  it  is  what  I  have  chosen  to  call  her.  And  as  most  people 
have  two  names,  if  we  borrow  one,  we  may  as  well  borrow 
another;  so  we  will  call  her  Minnie  King,  though  her  name 
was  not  King  either.  But  all  the  rest  I  tell  you  about  her  is 
real  and  true. 

Minnie  was  not  beautiful  in  appearance,  as  many  children 
are.  But  she  was  blessed  with  a  cheerful  spirit  and  a  warm, 
loving  heart,  which  were  shown  in  her  words  and  actions,  and 
even  in  her  countenance,  and  these  caused  her  friends  to  forget 
all  about  her  jilain  looks,  and  to  think  her  one  of  the  best  lit- 
tle girls  in  the  world. 

Being  the  youngest  daughter  in  a  large  family  of  boys  and 
girls,  Minnie  was  much  petted  but  not  spoiled.  There  are 
such  differences  in  the  dispositions  of  children  that  some  are 
easily  spoiled  by  a  little  petting,  and  will  become  cross  and 
disagreeable  if  not  allowed  to  have  their  own  way  in  every- 
thing, while  otliers  seem  to  live  on  love,  and  grow  better,  and 
brighter  the  more  they  receive  of  it.  Minnie  was  one  of  the 
latter  kind.  The  more  love  and  even  indulgence  shown  her  by 
her  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  who  knew  her,  the 
more  generous,  grateful  and  happy  she  became,  until  her  life 
seemed  to  be  made  up  of  joy  and  pleasure. 

Her  parents  were  fiiithful  Latter-day  Saints,  and  Minnie 
was  taught  by  them  to  be  truthful  and  honest,  to  remember  her 
prayers,  keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy,  and  be  kind  and  oblig- 
ing to  all.  So  early  and  carefully  was  she  trained  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel,  that  it  seemed  natural  for  her  to  observe 
them.  She  had  no  desire  but  to  follow  the  teachings  and 
examples  of  her  beloved  father  and  mother. 

In  all  her  childish  imaginations,  and  ambitious  thoughts 
about  sometime  becoming  great,  (I  wonder  if  all  little  girls 
have  such  thoughts  at  times,)  her  mind  would  follow  no  course, 
that  did  not  lead  to  something  which  might  enable  her  to  per- 
form a  good  and  great  work  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Some- 
times she  would  almost  wish  she  had  been  born  a  boy,  then 
she  should  grow  to  be  a  man  and  might  go  and  preach  the 
gospel  as  her  father  had  done.  But  .she  loved  babies  and 
little  children  too  well  to  be  anything  but  happy  in  the  thought 
that  her  mission  in  life  would  likely  be  largely  filled  up  with 
taking  care  of  them. 

One  lovely  afternoon  in  Autumn,  Minnie  was  gratified  by 
being  sent   with   a  delicate  meal  to  her  mother,    who    was 
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now  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  and  was  just  able  to  sit 
up  a  little  while  at  a  time,  but  could  not  yet  leave  her  room. 
Minnie  placed  the  supper  upon  a  small  table  and  then  drew  an 
eas3'  chair  close  up  to  it,  and  helped  her  mother  move  from 
the  bed  to  the  chair. 

When  Mrs.  King  was  seated  comfortably,  her  little  daugh- 
ter sat  down  on  the  carpet  at  her  feet.  How  good  it  seemed 
to  sit  there  and  watch  her  pale,  patient  mother,  and  think  how 
much  better  she  was  than  she  had  been  a  few  days  before. 
But  3Iinnie  was  so  tired  from  the  work  she  had  done  during 
the  day,  that,  although  she  felt  ver}'  grateful  and  happy,  she 
also  felt  like  crying,  she  did  not  know  why. 

After  a  little  time,  her  mother  asked  her  something  about 
one  of  her  elder  sisters,  who  was  then  feeling  hurt  and  tried 
over  some  affair,  such  as  young  ladies  often  become  entangled 
in. 

^Minnie's  reply  with  regard  to  her  sister's  course  was  very 
fovorable  and  jileasing  to  the  mother,  who  presently  responded. 

"She  is  a  noble  girl!" 

It  would  be  hard  to  explain  how  great  the  word  "noble," 
sounded  to  Minnie  in  that  little  sentence.  It  seemed  to  her 
to  express  nearly  or  quite  all  that  would  be  necessary  to  make 
up  a  perfect  character.  And  for  the  time,  it  seemed  that  her 
s'ster  was  all  that  the  word  conveyed  to  her  childish  under- 
standing. She  measured  herself  by  the  perfect  character  thus 
formed  in  her  mind,  and  remembering  her  little  follies  and 
weaknesses,  the  comparison  was  very  disheartening  to  her. 
After  a  few  moments'  pause,  she  said. 

"I  shall  never  be  anything  noble." 

"Why  not?"  her  mother  asked. 

"Because,"  Minnie  replied.  "There  is  nothing  about  me  to 
make  me  very — anything!" 

"What  does  it  require  to  make  a  person  noble?"  Mrs. 
King  iiucstioned;  and  Minnie  answered  simply,  "I  don'tknow.'' 

"Virtue  and  truth  form  true  nobility,"  was  the  mother's 
quiet  explanation. 

The  words  sank  deep  into  ^Minnie's  heart,  and  were  nevei- 
forgotten.  They  made  her  feel  more  hopeful  for  herself;  but 
she  still  held  the  opinion  that  to  be  noble  was  a  very  great 
and  grand  thing;  something  she  longed  to  become;  something 
she  wanted  her  mother  to  discover  in  her  as  she  had  done  in 
her  sister.  These  were  thoughts  and  feelings  which  came  to 
her  for  months  and  even  years  afterwards. 

She  was  not  a  child  that  sought  or  expected  praise.  Still, 
the  appreciation  of  her  friends  was  very  dear  to  her,  especially 
that  of  her  own  parents,  and  brothers  and  sisters.  To  know 
that  her  lather  and  mother  were  well  pleased  with  her,  was 
of  greater  worth  than  to  gain  the  acknowledged  approval  and 
admiration  of  all  her  other  friends.  That  they  were  sparing 
in  offering  compliments,  was  doubtless  one  reason  why  their 
youngest  daughter  so  highly  valued  their  expressed  regards, 
as  she  was  sure  of  its  sincerity  and  genuineness.  For  the  same 
reason,  most  likely,  she  waited  and  wished  in  vain,  to  hear  hei' 
mother  say  of  her  as  she  had  said  of  her  sister  that  she  was 
"noble." 

Thinking  and  longing  for  it,  did  her  a  great  deal  of  good, 
however,  for  it  became  a  settled  determination  in  her  niirjd, 
that  she  ivoiihl  he  noble  even  though  her  mother  should  never 
sec  or  acknowledge  it  was  so. 

Years  passed.  Minnie  grew  to  be  a  W(jnian,  and  became 
hereelf  a  wife  and  mother.  Joys  she  had  not  hojieil  to  realize 
came  to  her  now,  and  also  trials  she  had  not  antici]iated.  Now 
it  was  that  she  might  prove  to  herself  whether  she  could 
and  would  be    truly  noble  or  not.     The  Lord  was  very  n)erci- 


ful  to  her,  and  gave  her  faith  and  strength  to  endure  with 
great  composure  and  but  little  pain,  some  things  over  which 
many  true  women  have  felt  the  keenest  sorrow,  and  in  passing 
through  which,  some  have  faltered,  and  lost  their  faith  in  God. 

Her  power  of  self-control  was  such  that  even  the  mother, 
whom  she  so  loved  and  honored,  watching  her  day  by  day,  ,was 
at  a  loss  to  know  whether  the  trial  so  great  to  some,  was  to  Min- 
nie a  trial  or  not.  The  two  were  engaged  in  private  conversa- 
tion one  day,  when  Jlrs.  King  said,  "I  want  to  ask  you  one 
thing,  Minnie;  do  you,  or  do  you  not  feel  it  when  a  circiam- 
stance  like  that  which  has  just  happened  takes  place?" 

Minnie  looked  up,  and  frankly  acknowledged,  "Yes,  mother, 
I  do  feel  it!" 

And  her  mother  warmly  exclaimed,  "Then  you  arc  voile, 
my  daughter! 

Instantly  Minnie's  thoughts  flew  back  over  the  past  seven- 
teen years  to  that  brieht.  Autumn  afternoon,  when  her 
mother  had  explained  to  her  what  it  is  to  be  truly  noble. 
But  she  only  smiled  pleasantly,  kissed  her  mother,  and  turned 
to  attend  to  some  household  duty.  With  all  the  changes  which 
had  come  to  her,  she  had  never  forgotten  the  great  longing 
which  had  once  filled  her  heart. 

Doubtless,  to  you,  my  young  readers,  seventeen  years  seem 
a  very  long  time  to  wait  and  wish  for  anything,  either  great  or 
small.  And  you  may  think  that  in  all  that  time  Minnie 
must  have  outgrown  her  youthful  anxiety  to  become 
noble.  But  let  me  assure  you  that  a  i)rize  woith  striving  for, 
loses  nothing  in  value  because  of  the  length  of  time  spent  or 
the  sacrifices  made  in  obtaining  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  lon- 
ger and  harder  we  have  to  work  for  anything,  the  more 
precious  it  naturally  becomes  to  us,  and  anythink  that  is  really 
sweet  and  good  to  the  heart  of  an  innocent  child,  will  be 
sweeter  and  better  to  the  same  heart  grown  wiser  and  more 
ai)i)rcciative  through  long  experience,  if  that  heart  has  carefully 
kept  its  innocence  and  purity. 

If  Minnie's  heart  had  been  in  the  least  heavy  before,  it 
was  light  and  joyous  now.  She  had  listened  at  last  to  the  very 
words  of  all  others  she  had  most  desired  to  hear  from  mortal 
tongue;  and  from  the  very  lips  she  would  have  chosen  to  speak 
them,  the  lips  of  her  dear  mother. 

Full  of  gratitude  to  God,  for  the  encouragement  her  mother's 
words  had  given,  she  also  thanked  Him  that  they  had  been 
withheld  until  now.  For  this  sentiment  she  found  two  reasons. 
The  first  was,  that  until  now,  she  had  never  so  much  needed 
the  help  which  the  words  gave  her.  The  second,  and  by  far 
the  greatest  reason  for  her  thankfulness  was,  that  while  wait- 
ing and  longing  for  those  words,  she  had  striven  hard  to 
become  worthy  of  them,  and  had  actually  accomplished  a  great 
deal  towards  it. 

Realizing  without  the  least  degree  of  selfish  pride,  but  with 
great  satisfaction,  that  she  really  was  doing  well,  that  in  her 
humble  si)here  she  was  acting  a  brave  and  good  part,  she  said 
to  herself:  "I  will  give  the  glory  to  God;  for  only  through 
His  loving  aid  have  I  achieved  this  Noble  Triumph." 

Alva. 


Vah;k  of  1'ri  dence. — 'i'hose  who,  in  the  conlidence  of 
superior  capacities  or  attainments,  ne,L'!ect  the  common  maxim.s 
of  life,  should  be  reminded  that  nothing  will  sujiply  the  want 
of  prudence;  hut  that  negligence  and  irregularity,  long  contui- 
ucd,  will  make  kiKjwledge  useless,  wit  riiliculous,  and  -cuius 
contemptible. 
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TOPICS    OF  THE    TIMES. 


BY     THE     EDITOR. 
/  

IN  reading*  tlie  report  of  Governor  West  to  the  Secretary  of 
tte  Interior,  I  am  struck  with  the  confirmation  which  his 
words  furnish  of  the  statements  which  I  made  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  under  this  head.  He 
declares  plainlj'  that  he  wants  our  increase  stopped.  He  con- 
siders it  dangerous. 

He  says: 

'  It  will  surely  be  well  to  lessen  the  power  and  not  permit 
an  increase  of  the  strength  of  this  people,  so  long  as  they 
remain  as  they  arc  now,  hostile  to  the  laws." 

He  would  have  Congress  stop  our  emigration  from  Europe. 
He  would  have  the  same  done,  as  far  as  possible,  with  our 
emigration  from  the  State  ■•.  If  there  could  be  a  plan  devised 
to  put  an  end  to  our  preaching  and  proselyting,  he  would  con- 
sider it  right  to  be  adopted. 

As  for  marriages,  he  would  have  them  cease;  and  to  effect 
this  he  proposes  to  use  his  power,  as  Governor,  to  transfer  the 
ciurts,  from  where  they  are  now  held,  to  Logan,  Manti  and  St. 
George,  where  the  temples  are.  His  hope  is  that  the  presence 
of  the  courts  and  officers  will  prevent  the  celebrating  of  plural 
marriages. 

He  is  scarcely  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  Pharoah  did,  and 
advocate  the  killing  of  all  the  male  children  b)rn,  but  for  a 
new  beginner  he  has  made  a  very  good  start  in   that  direction. 

A  man  in  the  Governor's  position  is  greatly  to  be  pitied. 
He  is  credited  with  being  a  man  of  gjod  feelings;  but  he  is 
compelled,  because  he  is  Governor,  to  join  in  the  general  out- 
cry against  the  Latter-day  Saints.  lie  is  only  performing  the 
part  assigned  him;  for  he  is  very  well  aware  that  if  he  did  not 
speak  and  act  in  this  manner  a  howl  would  be  raised  against 
him  and  he  would  very  likely  bo  removed. 

If  the  Governor  and  others  who  act  with  him  could  be  made 
to  believe  the  truth  concerning  their  situation,  they  would 
open  their  eyes  with  wonder.  The  officials  have  no  idea  that 
they  are  proving  by  their  words  and  acts  Joseph  Smith  to  be 
a  true  prophet  of  God;  yet  this  is  what  they  are  doing. 

He  foretold  the  opposition  which  would  \>i  brought  to  bear 
by  the  Government  and  i!s  officials  against  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  In  the  Book  of  Mormon  a'so,  which  he  was  inspired 
to  translate  the  position  of  affairs  which  we  now  beliold  was 
exactly  desL'vibed.  The  "i;reat  whore  of  all  the  earth,'"  it  was 
]ircdicted,  would  make  war  against  the  Saints. 

This  is  the  reason  the  line  is  so  sharjily  and  distinctly  drawn 
between  us  and  the  world. 

There  are  but  two  chulchcs  on  the  earth,  ace  rding  to  the 
word-i  of  the  prophet.  One  is  the  Church  of  the  Lamb  of 
God,  and  the  other  is  the  great  and  ;ibominabl;  church,  which 
is  called  the  whore  of  all  the  earth,  whose  foundation  is  the 
devil. 

Tlirre  can  be  no  agreement  between  the  two,  and  this 
c.\|plains  the  attitude  which  every  utfijiil,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  a^sumes  toward  the  Church  of  the  Lamb. 

These  people  arc  only  fullilliug  their  mission  and  performing 
tl;e  work  assigncJ  them,  without  which  the  words  of  the  holy 
[irophet  could  nut  be  i'ultilled. 

A  change  of  officials  brings  but  little  change  in  treatment; 
in  fact,  in  some  instances,  the  new  ones  are  worse  than  the 
old  ones.  Everyone  thought  McKean  was  as  bad  as  anyone 
could  bo,  and  his  removal  was  a  relief;  but  Zane  is  as  much 
worse  than  MtKean  as  can  well  bo  imagined.     He  has  gone  to 


greater  lengths  than  McKean,  with  all  his  hatred  towards 
us  and  his  willingness  to  trample  upon  the  law  to  punish  us, 
ever  dare  go. 

When  Van  Zile  was  prosecuting  attorney,  he  was  thought 
to  be  very  bitter  and  dangerous;  but  his  speeches  and  acts  seem 
friendly  when  compared  with  those  of  the  one  who  now  fills 
that  office.  These  comparisons  might  be  carried  still  further, 
but  it  is  not  necessary. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  officials  checked  in  their  career  of 
tyranny  and  removed  from  office;  but  changes  of  this  kind 
rarely  bring  relief  from  the  wrongs  which  the  people  complain 
of 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  a  people  can  endure,  when  sus- 
tained by  the  blessing  and  strength  of  the  Lord.  We  have 
been  taught  very  valuable  lessons  by  the  present  persecution; 
and  though  the  process  is  exceeding'y  painful  to  many,  sti  1 
the  titue  is  coming  when  we  will  look  back  upon  this  experi- 
ence and  count  it  among  the  most  valuable  wc  have  ever 
received. 

There  is  one  result  of  all  this  persecution  against  us,  which 
is  growing  more  apparent  evtry  day:  our  enemies  b'  gin  to 
realize,  and  occasionally  acknowledge,  tliat  the  present  plan  to 
destroy  our  faith  is  a  failure.  Tiicy  Iccomc  mere  desperate 
because  of  this,  and  suggest  all  kinis  of  new  devices  to  accom- 
plish what  they  have  in  view;  but  "every  one  of  these  will  fail. 
It  is  this  wonderful  s^trength  and  ( lastieity  on  the  part  of  our 
organization  which  fils  them  with  fear,  and  as  time  rolls  by, 
with  increased  terror. 


THERE  seems  to  be  among  many  of  the  officers  of  the 
C  hurch  a  want  of  understanding  respecting  justice  and 
mercy.  A  good  many  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  they  are 
prompted  by  feelings  of  mercy  for  the  siLner  when  they 
tolerate  him  and  do  not  deal  strictly  with  him. 

The  most  merciful  Bishop  is  the  one  who  re(iuire^  the  sin- 
ners to  comply  with  the  law  of  God.  If  a  member  of  his  ward 
commits  a  wrong,  he  instructs  his  teachers  to  visit  him  and 
lay  before  him  the  law  and  its  penalty.  If  the  sinner  repents, 
he  ought  to  be  and  will  bo  willing  to  comply  with  every  require- 
ment of  the  law.  He  wiU  satisfy  the  full  diniancs  of  justice 
and  say:  ''I  have  sinned;  I  have  broken  tlie  law  of  God;  I 
am  sorry  therefor  and  repent  thereof,  and  am  ni.ling  to  endure 
the  full  penalty  of  the  law." 

This  is  the  feeling  which  every  true  penitent  lus  when  he 
sees  his  sin  in  the  true  light. 

I'jvery  officer  of  the  Church,  who  loves  justice,  feels  the 
same.  He  may  pity  the  sinner;  he  may  have  deep  regret, 
becau-e  he  yielded  to  temptation  and  transgr^'ssed  the  law  of 
God;  bat  he  will  feel  that  mercy  cannot  rob  justice.  Desiring 
the  salvation  of  the  sinner,  he  knows  that  the  best  service  he 
can  render  him  is  to  have  him  comply  strictly  with  the  full 
demands  of  justice.  When  this  is  done,  mercy  can  interpose, 
and  claim  its  rights  on  behalf  of  the  sinner,  but  not  until  then. 

Here  it  is  where  many  well-meaning  officers  and  mem- 
bers err.  They  assert  the  claims  of  mercy  on  behalf  of 
the  sinner  before  justice  is  satisfiad;  and  the  result  is,  if  their 
views  prevail — a  patched-up,  miserable  affair,  that  leaves  the 
sinner  in  a  bad  plight,  dissatisfied  with  himself  and  self-con- 
demned, because  he  feels  in  his  seciet  heart  that  he  has  not 
made  the  proper  atonement  for  his  sin. 

Who  is  the  best  friend  to  the  sinner:  the  officer  who  calls 
him  to  a  strict  account  for  his  transgression,  or  the  officer  who, 
through  a  feeling  of  mistaken  clemency,  permits  him  to  pass 
along  without  making  the  necessary  reiniration? 
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The  latter  is  not  a  true  i'riend  to  the  man  who  sins;  he  is 
really  his  enemy. 

A  Bishop  who  permits  a  man  to  go  on  in  the  transgression 
of  the  law  of  God,  maj'  think  himself  a  kind  and  benevolent 
man;  but  so  far  as  that  transgressor  is  concerned,  he  is  doing 
him  a  great  injury;  for  if  he  truly  loved  the  sinner's  soul  and 
had  his  salvation  at  heart,  he  would  take  every  means  in  hiii 
power  to  check  him  in  his  wickedness  and  to  bring  him  to  a 
realizing  sense  of  his  true  condition.  By  promptlj'  a'tending 
to  this,  a  person  who  has  taken  the  first  step  in  sin  may  be 
checked  in  his  downward  course.  His  conscience  may  be 
pricked  and  he  may  be  aroused  to  his  danger.  Whereas,  if 
he  be  allowed  to  proceed  and  take  one  step  after  another  with- 
out receiving  remonstrance  or  warning,  the  difficulty  of  repen'- 
ing  is  greatly  increased.  Who  can  tell  how  many  men  and 
women  might  have  been  saved  from  falling  into  grave  trans- 
gressions, or  in  some  ca?es,  into  apostasy,  if  some  kind  friend 
or  friends  had  visited  and  plead  with  and  warned  them  in 
time? 

From  many  wards  reports  come  which  show  there  is  a  great 
lack  of  vigilance  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  officers  in  dealing 
with  transgressors.  Men  and  women  are  permitted  to  hold  a 
membership  in  the  Church,  some  of  whom  say  they  have  no 
faith  in  this  principle  or  the  other  principle  of  the  gospel,  and 
others  of  whom  are  guilty  of  sins,  such  as  drunkenness.  Sab- 
bath-breaking, blasphemy,  back-biting,  not  to  mention  sins  of 
a  grosser  character.  Yet  they  arc  tolerated  as  members;  their 
names  are  permitted  to  remain  upon  the  books  of  the  Church; 
and  notwithstanding  the  bad  character  of  their  lives,  if  they 
choose  to  come  to  meeting,  they  are  permitted  to  partake  of 
the  sacrament  without  a  question  or  remonstrance! 

The  President  or  Bishop  who  will  permit  such  characters  to 
lemain  connected  with  the  Church,  or  to  share  in  its  ordin- 
ances, will  have  a  great  sin  to  answer  for,  and  condemnation 
will  rest  upon  him. 


'T^HE  question  has  been  asked:  "Can  men  who  have  been 
•^  cut  ofi'  from  the  Church  for  transgressions  have  any 
hope?" 

Ccrta'nly  they  can,  if  they  have  not  shed  innocent  blood. 

For  all  others  who  truly  and  heartily  repent  there  is  hope. 
The  gosiiel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  gospel  of  repentance  and  hope. 

There  is  no  sinner,  however  degraded,  (always  excepting 
those  who  commit  the  unpardonable  sin)  who — if  he  will  nut 
harden  his  heart,  but  will  descend  into  the  depths  of  humility 
and  rep;  nt  truly  and  sincerely — may  not'cling  to  and  entertain 
hope. 

Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners;  as  the 
Apostle  Paul  says: 

''This  is  a  faithful  paying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners;  of  whom 
I  am  the  chief 

The  prophet  li-aiah  speaking  to  Israel  says: 

"Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord:  thou^uli 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow;  though 
liiey  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.  If  ye  be  will- 
ing and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land;  but  if  yc 
refuse  and  rebel,  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the  sword.'' 

Hope  always  waits  upon  repontace.  -Not  repentance  in  wnnis 
alone;  but  that  which  prompts  men  to  thoroughly  and  sincerely 
forsake  all  their  sin?. 

For  all  such  penitents  Jesus  stands  as  a  INfediator,  pleading 
the  merits  of  His  shed  blood. 


ECCENTRICITIKS   OF   DE 
OUINCEY 

/  

DK  QUINCEY,  the  author  of  "The  Confessions  of  an  Opium 
Eater,"  was  a  man  whose  eccentricities  were  almost  as  won- 
derful as  his  genius  was  brilliant.  He  had  no  idea  of  the  proper 
value  of  money,  though  he  wrote  a  liook  on  political  economy. 
He  borrowed  books  from  public  and  private  libraries,  and  never 
thought  of  returning  them.  A  book  creditor  once  forced  his 
way  into  the  "den,"  where  the  genius  wrote  and  read  his 
borrowed  books.  The  creditor  saw  a  sort  of  ruffle- work  itiner 
wall  of  volumes,  with  their  edges  outward,  while  others,  bound 
and  unbound,  the  plebeian  sheepskin  and  the  aristocratic  Rus- 
sian, were  squeezeil  into  certain  tubs,  drawn  from  the  washing 
establishment  of  a  confiding  landlady.  Jlrs.  Gordon,  the 
daughter  of  Prof.  Wilson,  tells  how  he  became  an  inmate  in 
their  house,  and  of  the  essentricities  that  astonished  the  fam- 

ily. 

I  remember  his  coming  to  Gloucester  Place  one  stormy  night. 
He  remained  hour  after  hour,  in  vain  expectation  that  the 
waters  would  assuage  and  the  hurly-burl.v  cease.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  that  our  visitor  should  rijjuain  all  night. 
The  iirofessor  ordered  a  room  to  be  preiiaredforhim,  and  they 
found  each  other  such  good  company  that  this  accidental 
detention  was  prolonged,  without  further  difficulty,  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  year. 

During  this  visit  some  of  his  eccentricities  did  not  escape 
observation.  For  example,  he  rarely  appeared  at  the  family 
meals,  j>rcferring  to  dine  in  his  own  room  at  his  own  hour,  not 
unfrequently  turning  iright  into  day. 

His  tastes  were  very  simple,  though  a  little  troublesome,  at " 
least  to  the  servant  who  prepared  his  rejiast.     Coffee,  boiled 
rice  and  milk,  and  a  piece  of  mutton  from  the  loin,  were  the 
materials  that  invariably  formed  his  diet. 

The  cook,  who  had  an  audience  with  him  daily,  received  her 
instructions  in  silent  awe,  quite  overpowered  by  his  mamier; 
for  had  he  lieen  addressing  a  duchess,  he  could  scarcely  have 
sjxiken  with  mure  deference. 

He  would  couch  his  request  in  such  terms  as  these:  "(~twing 
to  dyspepsia  afflicting  my  system,  and  the  possibility  of  any 
additional  disarrangement  of  the  stomach  taking  place,  con- 
se((uences  incalculably  distressing  would  arise,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  as  t<i  increase  nervous  irritation,  and  ]ircvent  me  from 
attending  to  matters  of  overwhelming  imiiortaiice,  if  you  do 
not  remeniber  tu  cut  the  mutton  in  a  diagonal  lather  than  iu 
a  lirogituilinal  form." 

The  ciiuk,  a  Scotchwoman,  had  great  reverence  fur  'S\r.  He 
Quincey,  as  a  man  of  genius;  but  after  one  of  these  interviews, 
her  patience  was  iirctty  well  exbaiisteil,  and  she  would  say, 
"Wcel,  I  never  heard  the  like  u'  that  in  a'  my  days;  the  budie 
has  an  awfti'  sicht  o'  wurds.  If  it  had  been  my  ain  maistcr 
that  was  wanting  his  dinner,  he  would  ha'  urdered  a  hale  tablefu' 
wi'  little  niair  than  a  waifo'  his  haini,  and  here's  all  thisclaver 
aliuiit  a  bit  o'  muttun  nae  bigger  than  a  prin.  Mr.  Detjuiiu-ey 
wuuM  niiik'  a  gran'  preacher,  though  I'm  thinking  a  haullc  u' 
the  Culk  wuiildna  km  what  he  was  driving  at." 


It  is  expediriit  tu  have  all  aeqnaliilaiu-e  with  tho.«e  whu  have 
lucjkeclinto    the  world;  who  know  men,    nndcistaiid   business, 

and  can  give  y<\l  g I  iiitrllli;ciice  and  guud  advice    when  they 

are  wanted. 
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NOT  ALL   ALIKK. 


BY  NEJNE. 


TWO  young  men,  Elders  R.  and  C,  were  talking  recently 
about  the  management  of  their  children,  discussing  among 
other  things  the  question  whether  whipping  was  advisable  as 
a  means  of  punishment. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Elder  C.  remarked: 

"I  long  since  decided  that  it  was  an  act  of  brutality  for  a 
man  to  strike  his  little  child — helpless  and  tender.  This  con- 
clusion was  reached  after  I  had  administered  the  first  whipping 
to  my  Dottie.  During  the  punishment,  she  looked  at  me  so 
helplessly  out  of  her  streaming  eyes,  and  her  sensitive  mouth 
quivered  so  pitifully,  that  I  had  to  bring  the  whipping  to  an 
abrupt  close  and  retire  to  shed  a  few  tears  ol  pain  and  remorse. 
I  vowed  never  to  inflict  physical  chastisement  upon  her  again. 
After  a  few  months  had  elapsed  she  once  more  deserved  some 
serious  correction;  and  I  carried  her  to  my  room,  placed  my 
cane  in  her  hands,  took  oif  my  coat  and  vest,  knelt  before  her 
and  said: 

"Now  Dottie,  to  whii)  you  makes  me  sick;  so  j'ou  mustwhip 
me." 

She  was  aitpalled.  She  begged  for  mercy;  but  I  was  inex- 
orable. At  last,  under  my  solemn  command,  she  struck  three 
blows  asross  my  shoulders — very  lightly  the  dear,  weeping 
baby  touched.  Then  she  threw  the  cane  from  her  and 
sank  by  my  side  sobbing:  "Oh,  papa,  you've  broken  my 
heart!"  One  lesson  was  sufficient.  Dottie  has  never  since 
had  to  give  or  take  a  whipping;  and  I  believe  that  for  the  rest 
of  her  life,  one  word  of  caution  will  be  enough. ' ' 

This  plan  of  correction  struck  Elder  R.  as  being  wonderfully 
fine.     He  said: 

"My  two  boys  have  to  be  thrashed  so  often  that  the  punish- 
ment no  longer  seems  of  any  avail.  The  mischievous  young 
rogues  bear  the  pain  with  Indian  stoicism;  and  when  the  affair 
is  over  they  go  out  chuckling,  and  plan  new  projects,  the  ful- 
fillment of  which  almost  invariably  includes  some  act  of  dis- 
obedience. But  with  all  their  mischief,  the.v  are  still  very 
tender-hearted;  and  I'll  try  your  scheme.  It's  certain  to  be 
successful. ' ' 

That  night,  after  family  prayers  were  over,  Elder  R.  said  to 
his  boys: 

"Roy  and  Louie;  Brother  C.  has  been  telling  me  to-day  how 
he  punishes  his  little  girl,  and  I  think  the  plan  a  good  one. 
The  next  time  you  are  very  naughty  and  deserve  a  whipping,  I 
guess  I'll  get  a  willow  and  let  yov,  lay  it  across  my  shoulders. 
When  you  have  to  chastise  me  you'll  realize  from  your  own 
feelings  how  much  it  pains  me  to  whip  you." 

The  youngsters  stared  for  a  moment  with  amazement,  and 
then  trotted  off  for  bed.  Elder  R.  immediately  afterward 
retired  to  his  own  room  which  adjoined  that  of  the  two  little 
boys;  and,  without  intending  to  be  an  eaves-drojiper,  he  over- 
heard this  dialogue: 

"Roy,  did  you  hear  what  ]ia  said,  that  we  will  have  to  thrash 
him  the  next  time  we're  naughty'?  Do  yo\i  think  he  was  in 
earnest'?" 

"Voubethewas  in  earnest,  Lonie.  I  can  tell  when  pa 
means  anything,  he  looks  so  awful  solemn.  I  say,  Lonie,  my 
cracky!  won't  we  lay  it  on  though,  when  he  gives  us  a  chance!" 

"That's  what  we  will.  He's  licked  us  lots  of  times,  and 
now  we'll  pay  him  back.  Come  on,  Roy,  and  let's  say  our 
prayers. ' ' 


The  two  hopeful  innocents  offered  up  their  devotions  in  all 
sincerity,  as  if  they  contemplated  the  most  virtuous  act  imag- 
inable; while  Elder  R.  stood  aghast  in  the  next  room,  fairly 
gasping  at  this  new  development. 

Either  the  boys  were  on  the  especial  lookout  for  a  chance  to 
perijetrate  forbidden  mischief,  or  fate  swung  irresistible  tempta- 
tion in  their  way  at  an  early  moment;  for  the  next  afternoon, 
they  reported  to  their  father  for  punishment. 

When  they  came  into  his  presence  and  heard  their  mother 
detail  their  wrong-doing,  their  faces  wore  a  self-satisfied  air 
which  broadened  into  a  grin  of  keen  enjoyment  as  they  saw 
their  fiither  take  off'  his  coat  and  vest  and  lift  from  its  usual 
corner  a  long,  supple  willow. 

Elder  R.  then  took  the  boys  in  orderof  age  and  administered 
to  each  such  a  thrashing  as  never  before  was  known  in  the 
family. 

While  the  aft'air  progressed,  J-Joy  and  Lonie  were  too  much 
engrossed  with  a.stonishment  and  other  appropriate  but  less 
l.)leasant  sensations,  to  be  able  to  argue  the  case.  But  when  the 
whipping  was  ended,  their  countenances  betrayed  great  disgust 
at  the  astounding  turn  which  affairs  had  taken;  and  they  held 
a  whispered  consultation,  after  which  Roj',  as  spokesman,  said 
very  reproachfully: 

"Now  see  hero,  pa,  this  isn't  fair.  You  told  us  we  might 
lick  you  the  next  time  we  were  naughty;  and  instead  of  keep- 
ing your  promise  good,  3'ou  go  in  and  lick  us  harder  than  ever.  ' 

"No,  no  my  son,"  answered  Elder  R.,  "you're  mistaken. 
I  only  said  I  gueased  I  would  adopt  that  plan.  I  hope  you  can 
see  now  what  a  poor  guesser  your  father  is." 

Elder  R.  says  that  so  long  as  his  good  right  arm  retains  its 
vigor,  he  will  not  permit  the  introduction  into  his  family  of  any 
new-fangled  modes  of  punishment. 


EXPERIENCE  V^ITH    THE 
CHOLERA. 


BV  .J.  M. 


■[T  was  in  the  Summer  of  1854,  that  I  arrived  at  the  city  of 
■^  New  Orleans  in  a  company  of  emigrating  Saints  from  Eng- 
land. After  remaining  there  several  days  we  boarded  the 
Jlississippi  steamer,  Uncle  Sam,  and  started  for  St.  Louis. 
The  number  of  passengers  on  board  was  about  seven  hundred, 
which  so  over-crowded  the  vessel  that  I,  with  fifteen  other 
young  men  had  to  sleep  on  a  platform  between  the  engines. 
The  heat  from  these  together  with  the  excessive  hot  weather 
then  prevailing  made  us  ver.v  uncomfortable,  but  the  fact  that 
we  were  on  the  way  to  the  home  of  the  Saints  made  us  willing 
to  endure  almost  anything  without  murmuring  in  order  to 
accomplish  our  object. 

One  day  the  vessel  stopjjed  near  a  large  plantation  for 
repairs.  As  it  would  be  necessary  to  remain  there  several 
hours,  I  went  on  shore  to  converse  with  the  negroes  about 
their  labors,  habits,  etc.  I  had  not  been  thus  engaged  very 
long  when  ths  proprietor,  a  very  large,  fine-looking  man 
approached.  I  was  soon  engaged  in  conversation  with  him 
about  my  mother  country  and  the  customs  of  its  inhabitants. 
I  also  told  him  my  destination.  He  appeared  to  be  very  much 
interested,  and  insisted  upon  my  going  with  him  to  dinner.  I 
very  reluctantly  acquiesced,  but  felt  entirely  out  of  place  on 
arriving  at  his  fine  house  and  sitting  down  to  a  meal  mush 
superior  to  anything  I  had  ever  seen  before. 
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The  lady  of  the  house  was  very  kind  and  tried  to  make  ujc 
feel  at  home,  but  I  was  irliul  when  the  meal  was  past.  After 
this  I  felt  more  free  when  tlie  conversation  turned  upon  the 
"Mormons,"  and  I  explained  my  belief  as  well  as  I  could. 
Fmally  as  I  was  about  to  leave,  the  gentleman  offered  me 
good  work  and  wages  if  I  would  remain  with  him,  but  his 
kindness  I  declined  with  thanks. 

We  had  not  proceeded  very  far  up  the  river  from  this  point 
wlien  the  cholera  made  it«  ai)pearance  among  the  passengers, 
and  it  created  such  havoc  that  for  the  nest  three  weeks 
scarcely  a  day  passsed  without  our  having  to  bury  one  or  more 
of  our  number. 

When  we  were  within  about  five  miles  of  St.  Louis  the  ves- 
sel was  stopped,  and  as  there  were  more  passengers  on  board 
than  the  law  allowed,  one  hundred  of  the  men  disembarked 
for  the  purpose  of  making  their  waj*  into  the  city  on  foot.  I 
desired  to  go  with  them,  but  the  president  of  the  company 
had  chosen  myself  and  eleven  others  to  care  for  the  sick,  who 
were  to  be  placed  in  quarantine.  This  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  me,  but  I  determined  before  leaving  home  to  follow 
the  advice  of  my  father,  which  was  for  me  to  always  obey  the 
counsel  of  those  who  were  placed  to  preside  over  me,  and  for 
this  reason  I  sacrificed  my  own  desires  and  remained  with  the 
company.  The  quarantine  island  was  situated  about  four  miles 
below  the  city  where  the  hulk  of  an  old  steam-boat  called  the 
Hannibal -ASorAei  us  all  the  shelter  we  had.  Here  the  dis- 
ease rased  worse  than  ever.  Those  afilietcd  would  be  seized 
first  with  severe  cramps  in  the  stomach  followed  by  vomiting; 
then  their  faces  would  turn  black,  cramps  would  be  felt  all 
over  the  body,  and  soon  they  would  be  dead.  I  have  seen 
people  eating  breakfa.st  aiqiarently  <iuite  healthy,  and  they 
would  be  in  their  graves  before  night. 

Uur  duties  were  when  any  were  taken  sick  to  give  them  some 
medicine  which  had  been  sent  from  St.  Louis,  and  to  rub  their 
bodies  vigorously.  We  became  so  accustomed  to  the  sufferings 
and  deaths  occurring  around  us  that  we  scarcely  noticed  the 
passing  away  of  our  acquaintances. 

We  were  detained  here  one  month,  during  which  time  we 
buried  about  one-third  of  our  company.  Out  of  the  twelve 
who  had  been  selected  to  wait  on  the  sick  all  but  one  remained 
healthy  and  strong,  notwithstanding  the  great  hardships  we 
had  to  endure.  And  that  one  was  onlj'  taken  at  the  last  when 
we  were  ordered  to  prepare  to  move  up  to  the  city.  He 
afterwards  died  and  was  buried  on  the  island,  where  were  the 
graves  of  many,  many  other  acquaintances  and  friends. 

All  my  readers  can  readily  imagine  my  joy  when  I  with  the 
comiiany  was  jiermitted  to  again  start  Zionward,  and  my  heart 
was  full  of  thankfulness  to  my  Maker  for  iiermitting  me  to 
retain  my  health  even  in  the  midst  of  death. 


HOW     BLIND    TOM    EATS. 


Til  IS  strant'e  being,  so  long  known  to  the  worlil  as  a  rare 
musical  wonder,  may  ahnost  be  described  as  a  wild  animal 
born  piano-crazy.  He  even  seems  to  devour  iiis  meals  to  tlu' 
Hound  of  imaginary  music.  A  reporter  at  \'irginia  City  expressed 
a  ilesire  to  .see  Tom  at  his  meals,  and  was  accordingly  taken  to 
his  roiiiM. 

"Sit  down  here,"  said  the  agent,  "and  kcip  perfectly  still. 
Tom  detects  the  slightest  .sound,  and  oft<;n  ))Ut.s  jieojde  out  of 
the  room  under  the  impres.sion  that  they  mean  to  injure  him.' 


The  reporter  seated  himself  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and 
in  a  few  moments  a  waiter  brought  in  Tom's  meal  and  placed 
it  upon  a  stand.  Shortly  afterward  Tom  was  led  in  from  an 
adjoining  room  and  seated  alongside  the  stand.  The  agent 
then  withdrew,  leaving  Tom  and  the  reporter  alone! 

When  the  blind  musician  took  his  seat,  his  features  could  be 
studied  at  leisure.  His  head  seemed  to  be  a  literal  cojiy  from 
the  pictures  of  idiots  one  sees  in  the  jdirenological  works.  There 
was  scarcely  any  forehead,  his  nose  was  large  and  flat,  the 
mouth  and  jaws  simply  br\ital.  His  yellow,  sightless  eyes 
rolled  continually  in  their  sockets,  and  the  whole  asjiect  of  his 
face  was  ferocious  and  animal. 

Immediately  on  seating  himself  he  began  to  drum  with  his 
hands  upon  the  table,  as  if  fingering  the  keys  of  a  piano,  at 
the  same  time  humming  an  air  in  a  low  tone.  Next,  he  ran 
the  tijis  of  his  fingers  over  the  stand,  and  touched  in  sui'cessiou 
a  beefsteak,  a  dish  of  asjiaragus,  a  cup  of  tea  and  some  bread 
and  jiotatoes. 

Satisfying  himself  that  a  grace  was  warrantable,  he  cuhnly 
spread  his  hands  over  it,  and  repeated  a  short  grace  in  a 
reverential  tone,  and  very  slowly.  Tiie  instant  the  grace  was 
said,  he  clutched  the  beefsteak  in  both  hands,  and,  lifting  it  to 
his  mouth,  tore  it  in  fragments  between  his  teeth,  seeming  to 
swallow  the  pieces  without  mastication. 

As  soon  as  the  steak  was  disposed  of,  he  began  sweetening 
his  tea  with  little  cubes  of  sugar.  He  evidently  likes  his  tea 
sweet,  for  he  i)Ut  sixteen  ordinary  cubes  of  sugar  into  his  cup, 
and  then,  stirring  the  mixture,  drank  it  down  with  a  smack  of 
satisfaction. 

When  this  was  done,  he  uttered  a  eryof  delight,  and,  turn- 
ing from  the  table,  rubbed  his  hands  together  in  a  sort  of  child- 
ish glee,  and  danced  about  the  room,  (ioing  up  to  the  man- 
tlepieoe,  he  went  through  the  motions  of  jilaying,  taking  no 
njtic J  whatever  of  thiarti-les  which  he  knojkid  off.  Suddenly 
he  rushed  back  to  the  table  and  made  a  raid  on  the  dish  of 
asparagus,  eating  the  stems  entire,  the  white,  stringy  part,  as 
well  as  the  tender  extremity. 

He  next  clutched  a  large  potato  in  his  haiul  and  pkiL-cd  it 
between  his  teeth,  but  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  casting 
it  down,  lifted  his  eyes  towards  the  ceiling,  and  again  placed 
his  hands  in  a  position  to  play. 

He  held  his  head  motionless  for  some  minutes,  as  if  endeavor- 
ing to  catch  some  stray  musical  fanej'  which  was  drifting 
through  his  mind. 

Occasiciiially  he  made  a  movement  with  his  hands  as  if  he 
were  about  to  strike  a  chord,  but  checked  himself  and  bit  his 
lips  as  if  impatient.  Then  his  face  would  lose  its  brutal  expres- 
sion, and,  as  his  eyes  turned  upward,  seemed  inspired.  Fin- 
ally he  began  beating  time  with  his  foot,  a  smile  broke  over 
his  features,  and  he  went  through  the  movi'ment  of  playing. 


LviNii — Lying  supiilics  those  who  are  addicted  to  it  with  a 
plausible  apology  f<ir  every  crime,  and  with  a  supposed  shelter 
from  every  i)unishment.  It  temjils  them  to  rush  into  danger, 
from  the  mere  expectation  of  im|iunity,  and  when  practised 
with  fre(pient  success,  it  teaches  tlu^m  to  confound  the  grada- 
tions of  guilt,  from  the  effects  of  which  there  is,  in  tluir  imag- 
inations at  least,  one  sure  and  common  proleclion.  It  cnrrnpts 
the  early  simplicity  of  youth;  it  bla.-ls  the  I'airest  liliis.snms  of 
genius;  and  will  most  a.ssurcdiy  c'nunteraet  every  eflort  by  which 
we  may  hope  to  iniprcivc  tlic  talents,  and  mature  the  \irtiies, 
of  tho.se  whom  it  infects. 
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COME,  THOU  GLORIOUS  DAY  OF  PROMISE. 


Words  from  L.  D.  S.  Hymn  Book. 
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Music  by  H.  II.  Petersen. 


tan^ 


I         I 

Come,      thou      ulori     -    ous      day 

I         I 
•l>^_J ^_^_(S ^_r_(2 


fri»z^;4 


of  _    promise, 

,— i 1 


Come      and  spread  tliy    cheer    -    ful      ray, 


:t=: 
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J 1_ 


EiE 


-J-r 


When      the      scat    -    tered    sheeii      of 


f**i 


:te=E=^: 


-•—p. 
-•— - 

Is  -  rael 


It; 


:d=cz^=z=:q 


t3*En^-EM£EE*zE§^5E 

Shall  no      long  -  er      go 

_.,j — ;_,.e_?-,.s , , 


Stray; 

r-f=2- 
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When    ho  -  san  -  nas,         AVhen    ho  -   san  -  nas, 


I. 


Lord,  how  long  wilt  Thou  be  angry? 

Shall  Thy  wrath  forever  burn? 
Rise,  redeem  Thine  ancient  people; 

Their  transgressions  from  them  turn. 
King  of  Israel, 

Come  and  sot  Thy  people  free. 


-Hi- 
"p 

With 


'.  .  .      I 

nit      -      ed        voice  they  11  cry. 


I- 1^ » — I — g; 1 


zir=ti 


0,  that  soon  Thou  would.st  to  Jacob 
Thy  enlivening  Spirit  send ! 

Of  their  unbelief  and  mis'ry 
Make,  0  Lord,  a  speed}'  end. 

Lord,  Messiah  ! 
Prince  of  peace  o'er  Israel  reign. 


TRIAL  AND  HOPE. 


As  when  a  sudden  storm  of  hail  and  rain 
Beats  to  the  ground  the  yet  unbearded  grain. 
Think  not  the  hopes  of  harvest  arc  destroyed, 
t)n  the  flat  tielJ,  and  on  the  naked  void; 
The  light  unloaded  stem,  from  tempests  freed 
Will  raise  the  j'outhful  honors  of  its  head; 
And  soon,  restored  by  native  vigor,  bear 
The  timely  product  of  the  bounteous  year. 
Nor  yet  conclude  all  fiery  trials  past; 
For  heaven  will  exercise  us  to  the  last; 
Sometimes  will  check  us  in  our  mad  career, 
With  doubtful  Ijlessings  and  with  mingled  fear, 
That,  still  depending  on  his  daily  grace, 
Ilis  every  mercy  for  an  alms  may  pass; 
AVith  sjiaring  hands  will  diet  us  to  good, 
Preventing  surfeits  of  our  pampered  blood. 
So  feeds  the  mother-bird  her  craving  young, 
With  little  morsels,  and  delays  them  long. 


If  you  wcjidd  not  be  foi'gotten  as  soon  as  you  are  dead, 
either  write  things  worth  reading  or  do  thini:s  worth  writ- 
ing. 


Failure  a  Practical  Lesson — It  is  far  from  being  true, 
in  the  progress  of  knowledge,  that  after  every  failure  we  must 
recommence  from  the  beginning.  Every  failure  is  a  step  to 
success:  every  detection  of  what  is  fiilse  directs  us  towards 
what  is  true;  every  trial  exhausts  some  tempting  form  of  error. 
2sot  only  so:  but  scarcely  anj'  attempt  is  entirely  a  failure; 
scarcely  any  theory,  the  result  of  steady  thought,  is  altogether 
false;  no  tempting  form  of  error  is  without  some  latent  charm 
derived  from  truth. 
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